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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


** Now ”’, said Mr. Bonar Law, ‘‘I have done with 
compliments.’”’ He struck the keynote of the 1912 
session. The old parliamentary style, the style in which 
absolutely all the great men in politics were schooled, 
is dead. The brutal guillotine has at length sheared 
clean off those traditions which made the House a model 
fer popular assemblies. The Parliament Act has done 
away incidentally with other things besides the Upper 
House ; and by cramming three revolutionary measures 
into their programme for a single session, the Govern- 
ment have taken good care that the old camaraderie, 
the old Parliament feeling between the two sides, shall 
not for a moment be restored. All the otium of Parlia- 
ment must go with the dignity. 


We can imagine how greatly this change would have 
been deprecated by the great Liberal whose name was 
uttered with respect in the opening debate on Wednes- 
day by both Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Asquith. Mr. 
Gladstone greatly treasured this parliamentary tradi- 
tion, the tradition of being humane, and in an un- 
published letter of his, which we were reading only the 
other day, he declares happily that despite one scanda- 
lous scene—the Home Rule scrimmage nearly twenty 
years ago—the manners of Parliament have not 
deteriorated. Now his successors invite a resort to 
political savagery! Mr. Bonar Law was bound to 
accept the challenge ; the shout of approval that went up 
shows the high spirit of Unionism. The Government 
profess that they are out for bills: why should not the 
Opposition confess that it is out for blood? 


The speeches were good; it is no compliment, only 
the truth, to say this. 
ere now, always good on set occasions. 


Mr. Asquith is, as we have said 
One never 


heard him utter indeed any but a full-dress speech, and 
the note of indignation he put into his speech on 
Wednesday about ‘‘corruption’’ made its effect. 
Anger is simply indispensable to oratory. You must 
inake people swear or cheer—often the same thing— 
or you must make them laugh. Hazlitt, who probably 
hated Chatham like poison, could not help admiring 
Chatham for his passionate spirit; and Gladstone was 
never quite so good, for friend or foe, as when he was 
thoroughly roused. Who can forget him lashing at 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer over the Clergy 
Discipline Bill? 


_ Mr. Bonar Law, as soon as the Mover and Seconder 
were off his hands—and Foreign affairs—went in and 
hit. He hits particularly hard in that there are no 
waste words about his speeches. He has a singular 
way of getting clean down to the raw bones of things 
at once, and in this he may somewhat remind one of 
Mr. Healy. Rotundity is utterly absent from his 
speeches. He has no periphrases. He has next to no 
ornaments—and yet beyond all question his speeches 
take literary form. His speech on Wednesday was 
quite a good example of this. Literary form in oratory 
is not appearing to be “‘literary”’, or elegant or 
precious; rather it is the exact use of telling and live 
words and phrases arranged with absolute clearness. 
The Government papers appear to think this way of 
Mr. Bonar Law’s rude: to others it seems polite. 


By the by there was an allusion to literature in the 
opening of Mr. Law’s speech. He quoted a French 
author who declares that the only books which are not 
permissible are dull books; and he applied this to 
speeches. He did not say, however, that he approved 
it. And indeed it would never do in this country. 
Might not the flashes of silence in the talking business 
be too brilliant altogether? Also, how about the book 
business? What would the ‘‘ reading public’’ do 
without a spring and an autumn publishing season? 


Mr. Lloyd George reminds us of Hardcastle in ‘‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer ’’ in one thing—and one thing only : 
he gets angrier and angrier and the Government gets 
no better. We rather suspect that, when Mr. Asquith 
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and his chief colleagues open their newspapers at break- 
fast the morning after a big speech by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, they cordially wish that the result 
of politics on him were the same as the result on Hard- 
castle. Hardcastle gave it all up. Limehouse is known 
to be on the nerves of two or three of them; and a 
curious thing about these speeches is the disciplinary 
effect they have on the utterances of other Ministers ; 
the rest of the inner Cabinet is growing quite tame in 
its language—like the man in Gilbert it rarely ‘‘ comes 
out with a big, big D’’. 


In his opera-house speech the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer fairly let himself go once more. It seems 
that everything his opponents say is ‘‘a lie’’. But— 
‘* belied in a hubbub of lies’’—the word is losing all its 
old vigour and meaning. It is at most, when bandied 
about in this swashbuckler vein, about equal to ‘* yah ”’ ; 
and it will end up—at the rate it is being spent now by 
those who think the Insurance Act is ripe, refreshing 
fruit—an_. indifferent equivalent of ‘‘ poo”’ or ‘tut ’’. 


The following conversation, by the way, about the 
refreshing fruit, was overheard the other day in a Lon- 
don restaurant near the Temple, where young gentle- 
forgather avho. are always ready take 
on any speaking job. ‘‘I have been asked ”’, said one 
of the orators, ‘*‘ to speak for the National Insurance 
Committee on the Act ; do you know anything about the 
Committee? ’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied one of his companions, 
‘it’s an evening job.’’ ‘* Shall I have to speak for or 
against the Act, to praise Cesar or bury him? ”’ asked 
the quéstioner indifferently. ‘‘Well, nominally 
neither one nor the other—the idea, you know, is to 
explain it.’’ ‘‘ There’s not much in it’’, added the 
informer after a moment’s pause—‘‘ about a pound a 
night.’’ One is rather shocked at the idea of ‘‘ cor- 
rupting ’’ the politics of young orators at a pound a lec- 
ture. Which of the Ministers or officials is responsible ? 


Mr. George has now put .a wide breach between 
himself and the doctors. It appears that the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons have been “‘ curt, 
undignified, and discourteous ’’ in refusing to meet the 
Insurance Commissioners in conference. He will do 
no further business with them, but will ride over them 
roughshod with his Act. ‘‘ All the safeguards inserted 
in the Act for the protection of the medical profession 
will be swept out at once.’’ The medical money, ac- 
cording to this latest threat of Mr. George, will be paid 
into the Societies, and the doctors will be helplessly 
under the Societies’ heel. He hectors and threatens 
as though the doctors had refused rare advantages at 
his hands. Deservedly they shall be made to suffer for 
“* rude ineptitude without parallel in this country ’’. 


Mr. George can only lose by this. It is conduct 
of one who has lost self-control. The immediate 
result is to unite the whole profession against him. 
The British Medical Association have drafted a Bill, 
showing how the Act can be amended so as to secure 
them their minimum requirements, and the Royal 
Colleges have indignantly thrown back Mr. George’s 
accusations as to their lack of courtesy. Either he 
will be compelled to take back the ‘‘ wild and whirling 
words’’ he indulged in at Mr. Hammerstein’s house, 
or he must find some way of working his Insurance Act 
in the teeth of the whole medical profession. 


The rare honour paid to the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs by the King is an act of good statecraft. It is 
an obvious rebuke to the hardy zealots who, not know- 
ing what they do, and only vaguely what they want, 
would urge on a war, first with Italy, next with Russia, 
and to-morrow perhaps with Germany or France, for the 
sake of some wild notions of cosmopolitanism. They 
plead for liberty, but are themselves an illustration of 
the evil of too much license. 


It is singular, though perhaps only a coincidence, 
that Lord Carrington has retired altogether from the 


Government just after the committee on small hold- 
ings reports-—and does not report at all in favour of 
the Government plan of keeping the small man care- 
fully off the land, so far as ownership goes. Sir 
Edward Holden’s recommendation and its pretty 
general acceptance would ordinarily be regarded as a 
hard blow against the Government. But it has passed 
almost unnoticed at a time when that Government is 
full of all manner of sensational schemes. Lord 
Carrington’s programme has admittedly been a failure. - 
It is dying from sheer inanition. But the Conservatives 
will have to take the thing up and see it through; 
for the policy of the Government, its People’s Budgets, 
and fear of more such Budgets perhaps to come, has 
largely broken up the basis of country society, and 
there is no new system as yet to fill the place of the old. 


‘* Put not your trust in guarantees ’’ was the burden 
of Sir Edward Carson’s speech of Monday last. It 
was singularly audacious of Mr. Churchill in Belfast 
to play so freely with this word. Would it not 
inevitably turn the minds of his hearers to the Irish 
University Bill, and to the history of the Irish county 
councils? Guarantees would be even of less avail for 
the minority, were an Irish Parliament sitting in 
Dublin. The confidence trick has too often been 
played upon Unionists in Ulster. Mr. Churchill struck 
haplessly upon a painfully false note, and Sir Edward 
Carson has lost no time in showing how hollow was 
the sound. 


Mr. Ian Malcolm has written a very timely ietter to 
the Press on the refusal of the Bishop of Winchester to — 
allow in his diocese a dav of ‘‘ deprecation ”’ and inter- 
cession on behalf of the Church as established in Wales. 
This follows on his advice to his clergy not to preach 
on the subject. It is a remarkable thing that the Church 
dignitaries who are Liberals (and a few years of Mr. 
Asquith have made them legion) are extremely con- 
cerned that the clergy should not throw themselves into 
a movement of Church defence which necessarily must 
take the form of opposition to a Liberal Government. 
(We are inclined to think Dr. Russell Wakefield is an 
honourable exception.) The English Episcopate’s fear 
of enthusiasm for the Church is impressing the laity 
painfully. Really, when Sir Harry Verney, in proposing 
the Address, gives notice to the Bishops to quit the 
Upper House, it is difficult to show cause why they 
should remain. 


Some Unionist journals seem even more elated than 
the Ministerial at the Premier's statement as to the 
result of Lord Haldane’s ‘‘ mission’’, One gives us 
such headings as ‘‘ Hopes Realised '’, ‘* Coming Under- 
standing We can only ask ‘‘ What hopes? ’’ and 
‘What understanding?’’. Mr. Asquith spoke with 
that apparent clearness of phraseology which is the 
greatest of his parliamentary gifts. When you hear it 
you think you know everything ; when you read it over 
you find you know nothing. Lord Haldane, we may be 
sure, enjoyed rolling out (in German) his superfatted 
diplomatic sentences; about what? But we know at 
least that in this atmosphere of mystery and intrigue 
he was thoroughly happy and at home. Herr Bethmann- 
Hollweg in his statement to the Reichstag emphasised 
the friendliness of Lord Haldane’s communications ; but 
did not neglect to point out that the conversations are so 
far strictly informal. 


It is evident that the States interested in the Balkans 
are preparing for all eventualities. Greece and Bulgaria 
have made friends. The Greeks have a particularly 
astute envoy at Sofia. The Tsar has been entertaining 
King Nicolas, and the lesser potentate has been making 
no secret to pressmen that he anticipates the worst 
both in Albania and the Balkans directly winter ends. 
Austria and Russia are quite clearly on the eve of an 
arrangement, and it is said the three Emperors are to 
meet. Where, then, does Italy come in? Perhaps 
her allies have decided that after her treatment of them 
in the Tripoli affair she deserves little consideration. 
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Meanwhile prospects in Tripoli do not improve from 
the Italian point of view. General Caneva has told an 
interviewer that it is hopeless to expect him to bring the 
war quickly to a close by any great feat of arms. 
Nothing but a campaign pursued steadily over a long 
period of time can effect the conquest of the country. 
The Turks need do nothing but watch Italy wear herself 
out. Occasionally the Turks and Arabs have a field- 
day and lose some men; probably the Italians do also, 
more than we are told. More drastic means are, we 
are informed, to be employed. But on what field will 
the Powers consent to this being done? 


The French Senate has concluded its debate, and 
has ratified the Morocco Treaty by a large majority (222 
to 48). Had it not been for M. Poincaré, who made the 
penultimate speech, it might have come dangerously 
near defeat. His clear, practical exposition of the 


advantages France derived under it, in spite of the - 


unhappy preliminaries to its arrangement, really carried 
the day. M. Clemenceau was very bright and cutting, 
but he had already done his worst in the Committee, 
and had he really believed the Treaty would be rejected, 
would he have taken the line he did? ‘But his criticism 
of financiers in politics was in his best vein and admirably 
true. 


China has broken with her past. The ancient Empire 
makes way for a bran-new Republic, the device of a 
few days, we may say; a thing that has been made, not 
grown, whereas every living thing grows and is not 
made. Yuan-shi-kai, who has been elected (provisional) 
President, will no doubt get his machine painted and 
polished as smart and bright as he can; but can he or 
any other power breathe into it the breath of life? It 
would not be fair to say of the Manchu dynasty that 
nothing in its reign became it so well as leaving it, for it 
has produced great emperors in its day ; but certainly it 
retired from the public stage with magnificent dignity, 
and in a spirit (so far as the Edict shows) free from any 
smallness or complaining. It was the will of Heaven; 
so the Son of Heaven bows to it. What has happened 
is what must happen; the Manchu dynasty, like every- 
thing human, everything indeed living, in this world, 
grows old and dies. But it is more than doubtful 
whether, with the invention of the Republic, all things 
are made new. 


Northern and Southern Nigeria are to be united, quite 
appropriately under the Governorship of Sir Frederick 
Lugard. It was due only to the accidents of acquisi- 
tion that the territory under the British flag right up to 
Lake Chad were ever two separate Governments. In 
both North and South Nigeria British officers have done 
work for the Empire and for the civilisation of Africa 
which is the wonder of all whoknow the country and have 
seen it recently. Cities which were given over to blood 
have become centres of progress ; tribes which dare not 
miove from their fastnesses in the hills cultivate their 
fields in peace ; forests which were disappearing as the 
result of native ignorance or the white man’s cupidity 
are conserved in the interests of the people, and this 
particular part of West Africa is no longer the Nigeria 
Sir Frederick Lugard first knew eighteen or nineteen 
years ago. The emancipation of the northern territory 
from the crudest and cruellest form of barbarism was 
largely due to his courage and resource, and it is a fine 
and well deserved compliment that he is to be the first 
Governor of United Nigeria. 


In less than a fortnight from to-day the strike notices 
of the miners expire, and the national strike is due. 
At present the position is deadlock. The miners are 
now united all through the country in their demand 
for the reduced minimum agreed on by the Federation. 
Their Conference was adjourned sine die on Wednes- 
day last: they have declared their minimum, and are 
waiting for some sign from the employers before they 
will resume negotiations. It would seem that the time 
has come for the Industrial Council decisively to inter- 
vene. A private meeting of the Council was held on 
‘Wednesday, but no result has appeared as yet. 


It is characteristic of Parliamentary Labour politics 
that no attempt was made to deal seriously with the 
contemplated coal strike in Thursday’s debate on Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald’s pantechnicon amendment to the 
Address. Mr. Robertson declared on behalf of the 
Government that their inability to enforce a minimum 
wage over the whole field did not prejudice their attitude 
towards the miners’ claim for a minimum in their par- 
ticular industry ; but the debate must seem curiously in 
the air to those who are directly interested in the grave 
practical question for which so little time for setthement 
remains. It was even more characteristic of Labour 
politics that the deputation which waited the same day 
upon Mr. Asquith and Mr. Pease concerned itself with 
questions entirely remote from the problem which was 
pressing most heavily for notice. 


. So long as the Government refuse to deal legislatively 

with the problem of boy-labour we must be content with 
palliative schemes like that of Lord Northampton, 
announced in the ‘‘ Times’’ of Tuesday last. Most 
forms of boy-labour are blind-alley employment, leav- 
ing the boy at seventeen unfit for work of any kind. 
Lord Northampton would get as many of these boys as 
possible on to a training-ship in the Thames, submit 
them to a kind of informal military discipline, and teach 
them some trade or craft in the workshops ; so that when 
the time comes for them to seek employment as grown 
men they shall be technically equipped, and formed in 
character. Such a scheme as this is, of course, purely 
philanthropic; it is not a remedy. The remedy could 
only come from a Government courageous enough to 
quarrel with the big interests—notably the newspaper 
interest—whose advantage it is to use the labour of 
children and turn loose the: waste product upon the 
community. 


The trial and conviction of the German spy Grosse, 
in the same week as the conviction of Mr. Stewart in 
Germany, was a dramatic coincidence. It brought home 
to the public what we noted last week before Grosse’s 
conviction, that we are prepared to punish espionage 
quite as severely as it is punished in Germany. The 
sentence of three years’ penal servitude on Grosse made 
the contrast drawn between our leniency and German 
severity quite pointless. Of course, the open procedure 
of our Courts seems to us all to our credit; and the 
cipher letters found in his possession were convincing. 
Apart from them the chief witness was a retired naval 
pensioner, acting for the first time as a private inquiry 
agent, who got into communication with Grosse and 
then with the Government. Mr. Justice Darling 
moralised a good deal about the ethics of spying; but. 
nations, of necessity, encourage spying. Now it has. 
been proved that German spies in England are not ficti- 
tious, we might as well frankly admit that English spies 
in Germany are quite as real. 


To most people the greatest surprise about Mr. 
Hooley’s conviction for obtaining money by false pre- 
tences will be that it did not happen earlier. It is such 
a small side issue, after the repute of his other financial 
proceedings, that he should go to prison for such a small 
sum as: f4,2000 got from one young man. Perhaps his 
touch was not so sure in the real property market as 
in the promotion of companies. He came to grief by 
getting cheques for the Thorney Estate by a false 
declaration that the property was uncharged. Accord- 
ing to the Judge, much of the young man’s patrimony 
of £27,000 had come in eighteen months to Mr. Hooley 
in ways not criminal. This is a delicate way of charac- 
terising Mr. Hooley’s operations ; and his one mistake 
becomes the more difficult to explain. 


The National Art Collections Fund’s offer of Wilson 
Steer’s ‘‘ Music Room”’ and Mr. Storey’s ‘‘ Portrait 
of my Mother "’ has been accepted by the Trustees of 
the National Gallery. Many consider the ‘‘ Music 
Room ”’ of 1906 the most important picture Steer has 
painted in this class, and Mr. Storey’s portrait, of a 
much earlier date, his best achievement. After this 
catholicity, this joint purchase of Wilson Steer and 
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Mr. Storey, A.R.A., who will charge the fund with 
narrowness? It is very well now that the acceptance 
of the ‘‘ Music Room ”’ is accomplished to say that the 
trustees could not, would not have dared, refuse it. One 
cannot accurately tell, with a board too prone to assert 
its splendid lack of perception. However, all’s well, 
and the National Collection the richer for a first-rate 
Steer. The National Gallery moreover must be con- 
gratulated on its new trustee; Mr. Benson at any rate 
does not lack perception. 


The committee organised before Christmas to take 
in hand the revival of mural painting in England has 
already made considerable moves. Not only has it 
won promises of wall spaces for the use and education 
of artists who will take this chance of learning a 
new craft, but also it announces a competition of 
designs for the decoration of wall spaces in ** a church, 
a hospital, in schools and other public places ”’ 
These designs will be exhibited in May at Crosby 
Hall, and the successful artists will then be turned on 
to the walls themselves. This, as Mr. MacColl, the 
chairman of the committee, reminds us, is a distinct 
approach to attaining Watts’ cherished project—a 
school of mural painting, and the reuniting of painting 
with architecture. 


Mr. Bendall’s appointment as joint-examiner of plays 
with Mr. Brookfield is another curiosity of the censor- 
ship. We imagined it had been revealed in the 
evidence given before the celebrated Royal Commission 
of 1909 that, whatever else the Reader of Plays might 
consider himself to be, he was not supposed to approach 
any of the plays submitted to him from the stand- 
point of a dramatic critic. His business was to dis- 
cover certain technical offences in the play which brought 
it within the operation of the Theatres Act. It was 
fairly well agreed that for a Reader of Plays to approach 
a MS. submitted to him in the frame of mind of a 
dramatic critic was a dereliction of his office. The 
sequel to this evidence is the appointment of Mr. 
Bendall—who has been approaching plays in the frame 
of mind of a dramatic critic for nearly forty years. 


Either the appointment is an insult to Mr. Bendall, 
or it is another gratuitous slight upon the late Com- 
mission and all who were mixed up in that most 
unfortunate business. Either the authorities respon- 
sible for this appointment are affirming, in despite of the 
Commission, that the censor should be a critic, or 
they are affirming that Mr. Bendall, who myst have 
written hundreds of thousands of words about the drama 
in the newspapers of his time, is not really and seriously 
acritic atall. They may possibly have argued that Mr. 
Bendall is innocuous because, though he has written 
about the drama for over thirty years, no one is yet 
aware that he is esthetically committed to anything in 
particular ; and that therefore he should be a safe man 
for the job. But we cannot think that even authorities 
s> inaccessible and unaccountable as those who stage- 
manage these appointments could intend so pitilessly 
to stigmatise a gentleman who has done so little active 
harm as Mr. Bendall. 


But the sensation of the week, in this business of 
the censorship, is undoubtedly Mr. Granville Barker’s 
challenge to the public respecting Mr. Phillpotts’ ‘* The 
Secret Woman ’’. The Censor would pass this play, he 
said, if the author would delete or modify certain 
passages, presumably stigmatised as unclean. If Mr. 
Barker and Mr. Phillpotts had been ready to pocket 
their principles, they could quite easily have made these 
alterations, and reaped the reward of circumspection in 
royalties and box-office receipts. But these gentlemen 
are apparently of the awkward and difficult character 
so actively disliked by the compromising majority. 
They refuse to admit that Mr. Phillpotts’ MS. is 
unclean, or that their theatre has been but barely rescued 
from degradation by intervention of the Lord Chamber- 
lain. They will play the play as it was written and sub- 
mitted to the Reader ; and the public shall come in free 
of charge on six separate afternoons to judge the. play 
on merits. 


THE OPENING. 


AST year on the morning after the opening of 

Parliament every one was saying how soft had 
been the introduction to a session big with a very stern 
struggle. If the debate had not been exactly ‘* a merry 
prelude to a very grave drama’, it was piano enough 
for the first notes of the sweetest pastoral. It was very 
different on Wednesday. Hardly had the mover and. 
seconder of the Address got through their conventional 
task before fighting began. Mr. Bonar Law gave the 
Government very early notice that this was to be a 
session of gloves off, and that his were half-way off 
already. They were quite off long before the end of 
his speech. Very savage was the thrust at Mr. Lloyd. 
George’s proceeding in organising machinery to ex- 
plain his Insurance Act. Was this a kind of public 
department? Was public money spent on this new 
information bureau? It is no use pretending that the 
business of expounding the Insurance Act is not a party 
matter. It isas much political propaganda as anything. 
issued from the central office of either party. But it 
certainly has not always been so described, and the 
title, National Insurance Committee, borne at first by 
the new organisation, agrees exceedingly well with the 
desire to suggest that it was not party machinery. If 
there was no such insinuation, what need or object was 
there in changing its name to Liberal Insurance Com- 
mittee when it was decided to run the show on avowedly 
party lines? Mr. Bonar Law’s question was quite 
legitimate, though not calculated to please his 
opponents. Mr. Asquith certainly was not pleased. 
Rather, it made him too angry to refrain from language 
strong enough almost to excite suspicion. No public 
money, he says, has been spent on this explanation of 


the Insurance Act. Very good; then if a charge 
in his view so very absurd cculd be so easily 
met, why take it so terribly seriously? For 


the wind-up of Mr. Asquith’s speech, when in tremen- 
dous melodramatic stvle he threw down the gage to 
Mr. Bonar Law, is the most portentous passage we can 
remember in a first-night speech. If this is what we 
have before the House has really got to business at 
all, what may we expect when Home Rule and Dis- 
establishment bring parties to grips? _Disraeli’s con- 
solation—the solid piece of furniture—comes grate- 
fully to mind when we face the prospect. However, it 
is as well that the truth should be out at once. Let 
appearances fit the facts. This session will be a fight 
in no metaphorical sense. This Government has got 
its way so far by sheer force; it has used a brute majo- 
rity without any consideration of justice to the minority ; 
used it to break up the constitution that it may pass a 
measure which it is afraid to submit to the country 
because it knows the country weuld pronounce against 
it. When a Government throws off all political 
restraints in this way, it is obvious that they must be 
taken as enemies to be fought—all talk of the rules of 
the game and so forth is entirely irrelevant. The truth 
may be ugly, but better see it straight than disguised 
under Parliamentary forms and phrases. Let the storm 
burst : the sconer the better. 

But even in this session there will probably be no 
fighting over foreign affairs. Foreign debates, if there 
should be time for any, will have the effect of an armi- 
stice. What was usually the occasion of the Titanic 
contests of the great Parliamentary days is now almost 
taboo. This might cause greater satisfaction if the 
exemption of foreign policy from criticism meant 


that there was nothing to criticise, or did not 
mean that most members know too little about 


foreign affairs to trust themselves to say a word 
on any foreign question. We can understand 
the importance of continuity in foreign policy, but we 
are not sure that continuity in bad policy is always 
better than no continuity at all; we can understand the 
importance of not disturbing diplomacy by too much 
talk, but we are not sure that the results of diplomacy 
should always get off scot free through too little talk. 
Looking at the results so far of this party entente on 
foreign policy, we are not in love with it. Criticism 
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should not be left to hysterical members of the Liberal 
tail or to Labour men unable to understand what a 
foreign question means. Foreigners reading our 
debates, if any do, must think that off the front benches 
only the cranks and fools of the House have any 
opinions on foreign affairs; in other words, that they 
only have opinions who have no right to one. As 
a snub to these last Sir Edward Grey’s Knighthood 
of the Garter is welcome. Unfortunately general re- 
joicing in his decoration might be taken for approval 
of all he has done and not done. Sir Edward’s Radical 
detractors are really an asset to the Government, for 
which it may be thankful. They bring into strong 
light all the better points in its foreign policy and so 
throw into shade the worse. We forget the absurd 
figure cut by this country in the Bosnia and Herzegovina 
business, we forget what we have lost in Tibet and 
our weakened position in Afghanistan, we even forget 
the glaring disproportion of the advantage allowed to 
Russia in Persia by the Anglo-Russian convention ; we 
forget all this in contempt for the simpletons who would 
have this country fight for the charms of a Persian Par- 
liament. Sir E. Grey has done best in his dealing with 
Germany. There he has been firm and not provocative. 
All the more strange, then, as Mr. Law said, that not 
he but Lord Haldane was sent to Germany to talk 
things over with a view to a better understanding. 
They had reason to know, Mr. Asquith said, that the 
visit of a Minister to Berlin would be welcome—a very 
good reason why a Minister should go there, but not 
why it should be Lord Haldane instead of the Foreign 
Secretary. That he speaks German well is not enough 
—and the excuse that he had to go to Berlin in any 
event on other business really sounds as though the 
Government wanted to save the cost of a ticket. Quite 
Lloyd-Georgian economy. We do not say Sir Edward 
would have done better than Lord Haldane; as we do 
not know what Lord Haldane did we cannot know if 
Sir Edward would have done better. Mr. Asquith says 
we must have patience and wait for the result of Lord 
Haldane’s mission. If some working agreement could 
be made with Germany so that the influence of each 
country became mutual support instead of jealous 
rivalry, it would be an enormous gain. If Lord Haldane 
by his visit has been able to dispel any German sus- 
picions and hallucinations as to sinister British designs, 
he may have made the way easier for a good under- 
standing, and more, between the two countries. But 
we should not have thought the visit »well timed— 
German sensitiveness has hardly had time to recover 
from the Morocco jar. 

The opening of Parliament has not added anything 
to our knowledge of the Government’s plans. It is 
now admitted that no attempt will be made to redeem 
the promise to set up a new Second Chamber or re- 
construct the old, whichever way it is preferred to put 
it; but nobody thought any attempt would be made, 
so that is no news. And everybody knew that they 
would try to pass Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, 
and their Franchise Bill, the last probably in an autumn 
session. We need not expect more details as to this 
Bill for a long time to come. Secing that it is mixed 
up with the suffragette business one need not be sur- 
prised. The programme, in any case, is, as Lord Lans- 
downe said, preposterous. Any one of these three Bills 
is enough work for a session; certainly it is as much 
as can be done well in any session. But it will be the 
old story again—as old at least as the life of this 
Government—the most provocatively controversial 
measures forced through the House by closure of every 
kind—ordinary, kangaroo, and guillotine. It is no 
doubt part of the plan. The country is to know as little 
about the Home Rule Bill, the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill, the Franchise Bill, as it did about the Parliament 
Bill. Ifthe country does not know what is in these Bills. 
it will not make a fuss against them. If any one of 


them were fully discussed, who knows what might hap- 
pen? The Opposition cannot, of course, prevent the 
Government putting on the closure ; but by always being 
on the spot and never losing a chance of worrying 
Ministers it may exhaust them. 

Unionists everywhere, by the way, will have to be 


constantly on the look-out to stop misrepréseiitations of 
Mr. Bonar Law’s answer to Mr. Asquith as to repealing 
the Insurance Act. Mr. Law meatit, of course, only 
that he would clear the ground for a new and better 
scheme of National Insurance. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE DOCTORS. 


6 Kagem whose primary concern in dealing with social 
questions is the health of the people will view 
with a mixture of irritation and anxiety the position 
which is being rapidly brought about by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s handling of the medical profession and its 
interests. In his speech last Monday the Chancellor 
showed a tendency to revert to type—and Limehouse— 
and to treat the doctors as though they were sufficiently 
unfortunate to be Dukes. From start to finish, in fact, 
Mr. Lloyd George has exhibited in his dealings with 
the medical profession a lack of sympathy and a lack 
of tact which are likely to produce unpleasant political 
results for himself and disastrous social results for the 
nation. If he had given, or would even now give, to the 
doctors a tithe of the conciliatory attention he bestowed 
on the Friendly Societies in the early days of the Insur- 
ance Bill, we do not believe that he would have found the 
faintest difficulty in coming to an arrangement. As it 
is, he appears to have imagined that if he could square 
the Council of the British Medical Association by means 
legitimate or otherwise, the whole trouble would be 
over. Not meeting from that body that firm insistence 
on the essential points of the doctors’ case which the 
rank and file of the Association were clearly determined 
on, he seems to have imagined that a settlement had 
been reached, and to have regarded the subsequent 
refusal of the ordinary practitioner to agree to the very 
weak terms made for him as a piece of calculated imper- 
tinence, or, to borrow his own phrase, of ‘* rude inep- 
titude ’’. Hence all this gnashing of teeth and the use 
of language and the exhibition of a temper which has, 
we fear, placed a rational or an equitable settlement 
almost beyond the bounds of hope. The Chancellor has 
been supposed in the past to be a great negotiator.. This 
reputation he has lost, for no one could have taken 
more trouble to make the paths of negotiation thorny 
and difficult. It certainly will not be the Insurance 
Commissioners who will thank him for his more recent 
excursions and alarms. While the Chancellor perorates, 
they have to administer the Act. To them it would be 
an invaluable blessing to secure the hearty co-operation 
of the medical profession, but every step they take in 
this direction is hampered by an epigram of Mr. Lloyd 
George. Nor will the Liberal organisers be profuse in 
their feelings of gratitude. Does Mr. Lloyd George 
really imagine that every doctor is a Tory? If so, he 
must have completely forgotten the days when he 
knew something about electioneering conditions in the 
country. It would not take long for the Master of 
Elibank to obtain sufficient information to set him 
right. But if the average doctor has not necessarily 
been a Tory before, he very soon will be at the present 
rate of progress. A force as potent in its way as that 
of political Nonconformity, an organisation which in 
its very nature penetrates into every home, converses 
and deals intimately with every class, has been deliber- 
ately forced into an ineradicable opposition to the 
present holders of power. 

From the strictly party point of view Unionists 
would, of course, see nothing to regret in this, but it 
is possible for the country to pay too high a price for 
the pleasure of seeing Ministers making fools of them- 
selves. It is also possible for the medical profession to 
pay too high a price for insisting on the very letter of 
every one of its demands. The efficient administration 
of the health portions of the Insurance Act are of such 
immense importance that we should welcome even at 
the last hour any settlement which would ensure that 
the work would be carried out by the best men in the 
profession, and in an orderly consistent manner, and 
not by a mixture of blackleg service and substituted 
medical benefits. It is, perhaps, not altogether easy 
to estimate the relative strength of the doctors and the 
Government if it really comes to a tussle. The resistance 
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of the profession appears to have convinced Minis- 
ters that the idea of the State medical service, to be 
conducted by the limited number of medical men who 
are ready to serve, was in practice an impossibility. Its 
abandonment was signalised by an absurd and undig- 
nified if unofficial threat of the Chancellor to give the 
doctors what they asked and to put sixpence on the 
income tax. This eminently statesmanlike proposal has 
apparently also been abandoned. It is now proposed 
that where an adequate list of doctors cannot be found 
for a district, the medical benefit is to be returned 
directly to the insured person. This can as a matter 
of practice only be done through the approved society 
of which the individual is a member. 

What then, according to this scheme, would be the 
net result of the doctors’ strike against the Bill? Unless 
the medical profession were, as we do not believe they 
can be, prepared to refuse all medical assistance to 
members of approved societies, the consequence would 
be an extended contract system such as doctors rightly 
object to at the present moment. Nothing would be 
altered; there would only be some contract cases the 
more. Thus by the parsimony of the Government in 
refusing adequate remuneration of services under the 
Bill, and the refusal of the doctors to agree to their 
terms, there would result an extension of a bad system 
and the loss of the opportunity for putting medical 
treatment on a scund basis. Such a denouement would 
be unfortunate for both the Government and the pro- 
fession. It would damage the Government without 
benefiting the doctors. But the main sufferers would 
be the public at large and the administration of the Bill 
itself. In these circumstances it must be open to 
question whether it would not be a more patriotic and 
prudent course for the doctors to enter, under protest, 
into negotiations with the local Health Committees, 
who have it in their discretion to give better financial 
terms than are contemplated in the main outline of the 
Bill. If the profession assured itself, by leaving the 
final decision of local deals to a_ central com- 
mittee, that local weaknesses were not allowed 
to break down the general level of demands, 
they might still secure substantial concessions. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that the current 
humours of Mr. Llovd George are not the last word 
on the Act. Not only may the pressure of the local 
committees on the Treasury become overwhelming’ in 
the course of such negotiations, but the Act itself will 
certainly have to suffer continual and drastic amend- 
ment, though it need not be repealed. The oppor- 
tunity of redress will not therefore have gone for ever, 
and a new Government may shortly be in power. A 
Unionist Administration would certainly not turn a deaf 
ear to the claims of the men on whom depends the press- 
ing national duty of securing the health of the nation. 
If Ministers insist in rushing down a steep place into 
the sea, that is no reason why the medical profession 
should follow their example. 


SUFFRAGETTES OR GOVERNMENT? 
LABOUR’S CHOICE. 


U NIONISTS will do well to grip the importance of 

the Labour party’s suffrage declaration at their 
Albert Hall demonstration on Tuesday. Settlement 
of the franchise question on the basis of purely manhood 
suffrage, which the Premier personally desires, will be 
rejected by the Labour vote. ‘‘ Do you mean that you 
will turn the Government out? ”’ cried a voice from the 
gallery, and not once, but twice, did Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald answer ‘ Certainly”’. Nor is this the worst 
for the Government. The Labour leaders made it clear 
to their audience that they had spotted the fox’s path 
of the referendum by which Mr. Churchill hoped to 
find a way of escane for certain Liberal Suffragist M.P.s 
and that they will block it. ‘Clearly the Government 
isin a tight place. If the women’s suffrage amendment 
passes, the Cabinet is shattered: if it is not passed, the 
Government and Liberalism itself are threatened. . Per- 
haps some.Liberals may flatter themselves that the 
Labour party will not, when issue is joined, dare to 


risk their own and the Government’s fate for the sake 
of the women. Others might naturally think that the 
Albert Hall demonstration was just a joke arranged to 
please Mrs. Despard and Miss Mary Macarthur, and 
that Labour will never venture to vote against the great 
instalment of the rights of Man which the Premier has 
offered to the working classes. But though these things 
may be said in smoking-rooms, the Liberal Whips know 
better. For Mr. Ramsay Macdonald to go back on his 
declaration would mean for the Labour group not only 
the loss of such Suffrage stalwarts as Mr. Keir Hardie, 
Mr. Snowden and Mr. Lansbury ; it would entail on the 
party the most hideous of all fates, death by ridicule. It 
is probable that when the pinch comes the miners’ re- 
presentatives, who do not approve of this sacrifice of 
everything to the suffrage, will desert, but the rest of 
the Labour men and their organisations have nailed 
their colours to the mast. They are out, cost what it 
may, for bisexual adult suffrage. What may be their 
attitude if the Government makes some concession to 
the women’s demand either on the lines of the Concilia- 
tion Bill or of the Grey and Lloyd George proposal for 
the enfranchisement of married women, one does not 
know. Most of these stalwarts shout that all or no 
women must have votes, and will doubtless vote on 
these lines. Others of them, like Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. 
Snowden, and Mr. Lansbury, may, if the House rejects 
more democratic proposals, prove themselves democrats 
less stern than Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill, may 
plump for the Conciliation Bill, and enfranchise Tory 
ladies. But if the Master of Elibank desires the 
Labour party to remain the good and _ unnoticed 
little boy of the coalition that it has been in days of 
yore, he must see that Mr. Asquith drops his anti- 
suffrage views, bows out Lord Loreburn and Mr. Har- 
court, and stands sponsor for an Adult Suffrage Bill. 
If this may not be, then the good Master of Elibank 
must arrange that somehow or other some women 
are placed on the electoral roll; otherwise Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald will go down in Liberal history as_ the 
twentieth-century Guy Fawkes. 

Of less practical importance, but of greater interest, 
is the explanation of the reasons which have driven the 
Labour party on to the Suffrage path. We will say 
this for them, that we believe their motives are in 
part, at least, unselfish. Not that we accuse them of 
any chivalrous sentiment, misguided or otherwise. 
They are not out to refute Burke and to prove to the 
readers of the Standard that Collectivism spells 
not the ‘* Red Peril’ but the return of chivalry and 
romance. Such drawing-room sentimentalism would 
be unintelligible in the prosaic gatherings of trade 
union executives or in those public-house bars where 
the spade-work of the Socialist agitator is done. The 
altruistic feeling that actuates them in their crusade is 
more creditable. The Labour leaders necessarily have 
a deeper knowledge of the hardship of the life of the 
working woman and the business girl than have poli- 
ticians of either of the other parties. As. it is the chief 
article of the Socialist faith that the vote and the 
State can cure most of the ills to which flesh is heir,. 
they feel that the cause of woman’s enfranchisement 
is the cause of women. At the same time it must be 


remembered that the Labour men are in_ their 
political theories simply doctrinaire Radicals who 
have tacked on to Mill's philosophy some tags 


borrowed from German Socialism. To them, as to 
most doctrinaife Liberals, no genuine democratic system 
can exist which does not reeognise the female voted. 
The honesty of Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Snowden on 
Woman Suffrage we admit; but the ferocity with 
which they press the cause can only be explained by 
their desire to unwhig the Whigs, to prove that Liberals 
are sham democrats. But, of course, the great motive 
influencing the Labour party is the practical one of 
getting votes for socialism. Labour M.P.s believe that 
adult suffrage would be a greater aid to them in the class 
war than would be manhood suffrage. And this feeling, 
whether right or wrong, is widespread in the ranks of 
the Labour voters. On the sex question the socialistic 


working man may not be, and often is not, a Suffragist ; 
but he is with his leaders in fighting for any Franchise 
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Bill that will give the greatest possible political power 
to the ‘‘ Have nots’ and the least to the ‘‘ Haves’’. 
The Labour M.P.s are therefore in no danger from their 
constituents so long as they fight for adult suffrage, and 
they may expect no small measure of support from 
wealthy Fabians. And this fact makes matters all the 
worse for Mr. Asquith. 


A CHINESE LEAP IN THE DARK. 


HE first act of the Chinese drama has been com- 
pleted. As “‘ the people of the whole Empire have 
their minds bent upon a Republic ’’ the Throne decrees 
the change in terms of dignified acquiescence which 
evince no trace of coercion or reluctance. ‘‘ The will of 
Providence is clear, and the people’s wishes are plain.”’ 
So let ‘‘ the form of government in China be a Constitu- 
tional Republic, to comfort the longing of all within the 
Empire and to act in harmony with the ancient sages 
who regarded the Throne as a public heritage’’. We 
may smile at a subterfuge, but no principle is better 
established than that the Emperor reigns by the will of 
Heaven so long only as he gives peace and plenty to the 
Empire. ‘‘ So true is this [writes Mr. Meadows, in his 
notable work on the Chinese and their Rebellions] that 
the disasters of war, pestilence, and famine—even earth- 
quakes and storms of exceptional violence—are but ways 
by which Heaven declares that the occupant of the 
Throne is not its chosen representative, or that it is 
about to withdraw from him the Divine Commission.”’ 
There is nothing, therefore, forced or extravagant in 
the declaration of the Empress-Dowager that she and 
the Emperor are, in withdrawing from the stage, ‘‘ act- 
ing in harmony with the ancient sages who regarded 
the Throne as a public heritage ’’; though it may be 
difficult to avoid a suspicion of humour in the announce- 
ment that they will ‘‘ retire and witness the accomplish- 
ment of a perfect Government ’’—as imagined by the 
embryo statesmen at Nanking. Macaulay once accused 
Gladstone of falling into an error not uncommon among 
men of less talents than his own. ‘‘ He makes a major 
of most comprehensive dimensions, and, having satis- 
fied himself that it contains his conclusions, never 
troubles himself about what else it may contain; but 
sO soon as we examine it we find that it contains an 
infinite number of conclusions, every one of which is a 
monstrous absurdity.’’ Let us hope that the pro- 
tagonists of the Republic will stop short of a similar 
mistake. There is in their hurry for recognition, and 
in the alleged request that Yuan Shih-kai will go to 
Nanking, just a trace of the vertigo that unaccustomed 
altitudes sometimes produce. They appear to be under 
the impression that, now the Emperor has abdicated, 
they constitute the Government of China. But it will 
doubtless be borne in upon them that other formalities 
are required before Diplomacy will consider that the 
‘* union ’’ contemplated by the Edict is attained; and, 
moreover, that Yuan Shih-kai constitutes an asset whose 
value they appear not to realise. 

Much water has flowed down the Yangtze since Yuan 
Shih-kai launched an army against Hanyang in the 
avowed hope that an Imperialist victory would encour- 
age expression of the monarchical sentiment by which 
he believed seven-tenths of the Chinese to be inspired. 
The fates were adverse. Whether the recapture was 
eclipsed by the greater Revolutionary success at Nan- 
king, its effect spoiled by the destruction of Hankow, 
or whether he failed to perceive that determination to 
be rid of the Manchus was a sentiment that admitted 
no compromise, it is superfluous now to inquire. The 
expectation was disappointed. Hanyang was re- 
covered, but the Revolution gained ground. Its pro- 
tagonists established themselves at Nanking, and 
dispose of forces which are being steadily augmented 
with a view to marching, if necessary, on Peking. The 
monarchical principle could only be saved, under these 
conditions, by civil war, which would appear to be 
waged in support of an unpopular dynasty, the issue of 
which was uncertain and which would involve sufferings 
and political risks that no statesman would willingly 
face. Rightly or wrongly, at any rate, the one man who 


has shown a grasp of the situation decided that the time 
had come to end, by abdication, a situation pregnant with 
menace. It is to the credit of the Revolutionaries that 
they have shown magnanimity in facilitating his task. 
The effervescence which threatened for a moment to 
interrupt the course of negotiations seems to have sub- 
sided at Peking as quickly .as it arose—exhausted, 
probably, by its excess. It was one thing to resent 
the pretensions of Nanking, but quite another to 
substitute a Tieh Liang for a Yuan Shih-kai. There 
was prompt reaction. Negotiations were resumed, and 
an agreement reached which safeguards the dignity of 
the Emperor and endeavours to provide for the period of 
transference by giving Yuan Shih-kai ‘‘ plenary powers 
to establish a Provisional Republican Government and 
to confer with the Provisional Republican Government 
at Nanking regarding the procedure for effecting a union 
and thus ensuring peace and tranquillity ’’ ; while ‘‘ the 
five races of which the Empire is composed—Manchu, 
Chinese, Mongol, Turki and Thibetan ’’—are enjoined 
to continue as a homogeneous united dominion, 
obliterating distinctions, maintaining peace, sharing 
the prosperity of the world, and enjoying the blessings 
of Republican Government ! 

The spectacle of a nation which represents the oldest 
extant civilisation abandoning its traditions to adopt a 
brand-new Constitution has a pathetic interest. En- 
thusiasts who regard Parliamentary Government as a 
panacea for all ills and can point to Turkey and Persia 
as examples of its efficacy will rejoice in anticipations of 
reform, progress and prosperity for its latest adherent. 
But foreigners who fancied they knew something 
about Chinese character and institutions are amazed 
—to use no stronger term. Thanks to the far-seeing 
statesmanship of Yuan Shih-kai, everything seems to 
have gone well so far. The withdrawal of its titular 
Chief has been accomplished without disturbance of the 
actual administration. It remains to be seen whether 
the ‘‘ union between North and South’’ postulated by 
the Edict will be accomplished with equal facility. For 
China is, to all intents and purposes, divided at present 
into two administrative regions—that north of the 
Yangtze under the provisional authority delegated by 
Imperial Edict to Yuan Shih-kai; the South, under 
the more or less self-constituted but fairly ofganised 
Government at Nanking. It is understood to be on the 
programme that Sun Yat-sen will now retire; and it 
speaks well for his disposition that—to inquiry from the 
Provincial Assemblies of Chihli and Honan whether 
‘‘ after the Emperor had abdicated, Yuan could be 
elected President ’’—he replied ‘‘ The sole object of the 
Provisional Government is to adopt Republicanism 
speedily. I have taken oath that I will retire as soon 
as the despotism is thrown down and a Republic is estab- 
lished. In case the Manchu Emperor should abdicate, 
republicanism would be completely established. Yuan 
vould then have rendered a great service appreciated by 
all. The question would of course be answered in the 
affirmative’. And a message, which he has just 
addressed to the Assembly, gives conditional effect 
to the promise. But there are rumours of dissatis- 
faction in his entourage, on grounds which seem 
to contain one of those majors that Macaulay satirised. 
A request from Sun Yat-sen that Yuan should go to 
Nanking accompanied by a protest that the Emperor’s 
delegation of powers was ultra vires seems to con- 
tain an assertion of the very pretensions that Foreign 
Diplomacy continues to ignore. So it may be hoped 
that the wiser counsels which ensured acceptance 
of the programme will ensure its completion; for 
it is certain that the Revolutionaries—whatever they 
may accomplish in the South—are incapable at pre- 
sent of controlling the North; and if Sun were prevented 
from resigning, a dangerous situation would arise. 
Assuming that formalities will be completed by the 
retirement of Sun Yat-sen and the election of Yuan 
Shih-kai by the Nanking Assembly in his stead, 
his path will still scarcely be smooth. Statesmen are 
understood to find difficulty sometimes in forming 
Cabinets even in countries where centuries of Parliamen- 
tary tradition have, of course, obliterated all tendency te 
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self-seeking, and the only rivalry lies in congratulating 
colleagues whom the Premier may select. But Yuan 
Shih-kai will have to select his men not from one party 
but from two. That is to say, he will have to frame 
a coalition Cabinet not so much from opposing elements 
as from rivalcamps. There are able men in the Revolu- 
tionary Cabinet at Nanking. His difficulty will be to 
make acceptable selections, while reserving posts for 
others more familiar with conditions in the North. And 
even then it will be a Cabinet d’Affaires. For 
there will remain the settlement of a Constitution and 
the definite choice of a President—not by Edicts or 
fortuitous Assemblies but by a National Conference of 
delegates, elected in such a way as may be determined, 
for the purpose. The difficulties, so far, may not be 
insuperable, given a little self-denial and goodwill. But 
even when fusion has been accomplished, the re- 
storation of order will be uphill work for months to 
come. The finances are chaotic; the Executive is dis- 
organised ; there are armed forces to be dealt with, and 
local jealousies to be appeased; to say nothing of the 
ulterior tasks of reforming the Civil Service, the 
Finances, the Currency, and the Judicature. 


LORD LISTER. 


* seems impossible to find a formula which shall 

express concisely a sense of the obligation and 
gratitude due from the human race to Lord Lister. 
Speaking of the human race in itself seems a use of 
hyperbole, for it is so rarely that a man’s actions affect 
more than a personal circle, or his countrymen, and 
rarer still that their effects travel round the world. To 
put Lord Lister into his true perspective with other 
greatly beneficent human influences that have reduced 
the spiritual or physical woes of the wretched race of 
men we should have to introduce comparisons that 
might be startling to those who have not grasped the 
significance of Lister’s life and work. But is there any- 
thing ‘‘ this side of idolatry ’’ which could be unbecom- 
ing for one of the greatest vanquishers of disease, 
agony, and death that have devoted themselves to this 
service in the history of the world? Only to one other 
single individual, the introducer of the practice of vac- 
cination, can be attributed so successful a combat with 
suffering, disfigurement, and death. We did much as 
a nation during Lord Lister's life in conferring on him 
conventional honours. Foreign nations offered like 
honours and joined us in acknowledging his supreme 
place as a healer. Yet all this seems strangely inade- 
quate, and after his death we feel impotence in trying to 
express a sense of the importance of his having lived; 
for the lives of every man and woman now living are 
potentially affected by it, as well as the lives of innu- 
merable men and women still to be born. Fairly to do 
justice to our fitting and natural feeling, we ought to be 
able to do as nations frequently do in their primitive 
mythical periods, and raise so great a healer to the con- 
stellations and the gods. 

The idea is indeed overwhelming that disease and 
death, which had stultified man’s efforts in surgery from 
before history down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, should be so reduced in a few years by one 
man’s labours as to be almost negligible. One other 
idea only’is, if possible, more overwhelming, if it is 
another idea and not another aspect of the same, that 
the appalling suffering which ceased with Lister had 
gone on through the ages; as if it were of little or no 
importance whether a saviour arose or not. As we 
think of the unspeakable importance suffering or not 
suffering is to our sensitive frames, the figure of a 
Lister becomes mysterious and enigmatic. The revo- 
lution of the horrible age-long ‘surgery was so slow, 
with its sickening forms of putrefaction. The often 
brilliant manual skill of the surgeon appeared so useless, 
and even in hospitals, military or civil, disease carried 
off perhaps 80 per cent. of those who had endured the 
terrible operations without anesthetics. And when 
anzesthetics came at last, though the terrors of the 
actual operations almost ceased, the appalling after- 
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consequences were still irremediable. After Lister had 
become a surgeon of the Edinburgh Infirmary, it is 
recorded of him that he thought of retiring from a post 
in which the results of all his skill were so disheartening. 
Then, almost casually, as it were, Pasteur, not thinking 
of the problems which were distressing Lister, made his 
investigations into the diseases of silkworms and the 
phenomena of fermentation. To Lister alone of all the 
surgeons in Europe, though they knew of Pasteur’s 
discoveries, it was given to see their bearings and to 
grasp the idea of germs as the cause of all forms of 
septic poisoning following on wounds and surgical 
operations. His first experiment with antiseptics began 
in 1864. The first period of experimenting covered 
three years, and was marked by the dogged resistance 
of all his colleagues to his innovations. They were so 
insusceptible to the idea, as idea, that only the eloquent 
testimony of his healthy wards, while the old diseases 
continued in theirs, modified their scepticism. Yet the 
prophet was long without honour in his own country, 
and Lister’s first disciples were the surgeons of Germany 
and France. When the English surgeons attended the 
hospitals of the Germans and the French in the war of 
1870, they became conscious for the first time how they 
had neglected the science their own countrymen had 
taught Europe. Not till then was Listerism fairly prac- 
tised in the United Kingdom. In 1875 festivals were 
held in Lister’s honour in Germany and France; and it 
was in 1877 that his reputation brought him the offer of 
his post at King’s College. Even so, when he was pro- 
posed as a member of the club of Fellows of the Royal 
Society, it was still possible for an English doctor to say 
What, elect a charlatan like Lister? I object! ”’ 
But partly in comparison, partly in contrast, and also 
as another instance of such coincidences as often happen 
in discoveries that change the drift of thought or revo- 
lutionise practice, we must mention the Hungarian 
doctor Semmelweiss. In 1883 Lister for the first time 
heard that while he was engaged in his early experi- 
ments this contemporary of his had been proposing a 
practice so similar to his own that Lister regarded him 
as incertain respects his forerunner. He was much less 
fortunate even than Lister, for the French Academy and 
the German schools formally condemned his opinions, 
and he died, it is asserted, of a broken heart. It seems 
to add to the mystery of the introduction into the 
world of so urgent a discovery for the relief of suffer- 
ing that Semmelweiss should have been so near the 
verge of it. Why should he not have grasped the one 
essential idea of all septic poisoning, that it was due to 
microbic organisms? Everything was to flow from 
that, and though Pasteur was open to Semmelweiss and 
to others, as he was to Lister, it was Lister, alone of all 
the minds in the world, that saw the bearing Pasteur’s 
discoveries had on surgery. Moreover Lister not only 
saw that the action of germs, as revealed in various. 
ways by Pasteur, accounted for the fevers and mortality 
from wounds, but he invented the method for sterilising 
the germs. It was the method accepted on the 
Continent, and wherever in the civilised world surgical 
operations were performed. Gradually, through his 
experiments, too, the antiseptic were superseded by the 
aseptic methods, and unless surgery by the knife is also 
superseded by some as yet inconceivable form of sur- 
gery, Listerism in one form or another is an ultimate 
fact. It is as ultimate as the fact of germ diseases. 
We need not dwell on the well-known enormous deve- 
lopment of surgical possibilities after Listerism was: 
established in practice. An objection is sometimes 
made that it has led to unnecessary operations, so enor- 
mously has the danger of death been reduced. Against 
this we may remember that under the old system there 
was much amputation, not now performed, in sheer 
desperation and fear of gangrene from wounds. 
Possibly it may be asked : What about vivisection in 
Lister’s investigations? He certainly experimented on 
animals, as in his important researches into ligatures, 
before he performed operations on human beings. In 
some cases he only found what he sought by more or 
less painful trials on his patients. The beautiful 


humanity of a Lister may be left to decide what he shalk 
do without making pedantic distinctions of morality. 
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HOW THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
REDUCES THE NATIONAL INDEBTEDNESS. 


By ArtTHuR A. BAUMANN. 


DOUBT whether any Finance Minister, in any coun- 

try, or in any age, ever boasted that he had added 
to the national liabilities by £42,000,000 a year, a 
charge which is equivalent to trebling the National 
Debt. The guardian of the public purse is, as a rule, 
anxious to minimise his expenditure and to magnify his 
economies. At the National Opera House on Monday 
night the Chancellor of the Exchequer informed the 
public—with a kind of cruel glee which savours of the 
maddest of Roman Emperors—that in five years the 
nation would be paying £/42,000,000 per annum for his 
Old Age Pensions and Insurance Acts, of which he ex- 
plained that £12,500,000 would be paid by the em- 
ployees, £9,000,000 by the employers, and £ 20,500,000 
by the State, which is of course composed of the afore- 
said employees and employers. The creation of a per- 
manent annuity is exactly the same thing as the creation 
of a funded debt to the capital amount on which the 
annuity is the interest. Indeed it is worse, for whereas 
funded debt may be and is reduced, this permanent an- 
nuity of £/42,000,000 will be, Mr. Lloyd George is kind 
enough to tell us, increased, and will go on increasing. 
Now £.42,000,000 a year is the interest at 3 per cent. 
(the rate at which our Government now borrows) on a 
capital sum of £:1,386,000,000 in round numbers—it is 
really about 4,300,000 more—as anyone can discover for 
himself by multiplying 42 by 33, or capitalising the 
annuity on the basis of thirty-three years’ purchase. 
The net amount of the funded National Debt is given 
by Whitaker as £685,232,459; so that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has added to our existing liability 
almost exactly double the sum. You can verify this 
apparently startling result by considering that 
£42,000,000 per annum, the cost of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
philanthropy, is just about double the present annual 
charge (including terminable annuities and new sinking 
fund) on the funded debt—namely, about £'22,000,000 
a year. 

The man who binds himself to pay a perpetual rent 
of £3000 a year for a property is in the same position 
as if he had borrowed £100,000 at 3 per cent. to 
buy it. For property write insurance and old age pen- 
sions, and the analogy is complete, or at least as 
complete as it can ever be between an individual and 
a corporate entity. The man dies, but the State does 
not. How can you compare the £42,000,000 a year for 
pensions and insurance, asks the indignant Radical, 
with the interest on Consols? Why, he will urge, the 
forty-two millions a year are paid for benefits received. 
Quite so; but are not the twenty-two millions a year, 
which we pay as interest on the Debt, for benefits re- 
ceived? What does our Radical friend suppose the 
£.685,000,000 of funded debt stand for? Why is the 
Debt there? The National Debt is the price we have 
paid for our Empire, it is the cost of acquiring India, 
Canada, South Africa; it is the remnant of the loans 
raised by William III., Walpole, and the two Pitts, to 
pay for our wars with Spain and France. Whether 
foreign wars and Imperial conquests are a better or a 
worse object of national expenditure than old-age pen- 
sions and medical relief is a matter of opinion. My 
point is that we paid for our Empire by loans, and 
that we are going to pay for our State Socialism by 
an annuity, and that the practical effect of the two 
financial operations is the same for the taxpayer, except 
that the loans are occasionally reduced, while the 
annuity is to be perpetually increased. To the citizen 
who pays the money it makes not a ha’porth of differ- 
ence whether he pays it to an Insurance Commissioner 
or to an Inland Revenue surveyor. The forty-two 
millions a year paid for insurance and pensions are just 
as much taxes as the twenty-two millions a year paid 
for the National Debt. I take it that a tax is a com- 
pulsory subtraction from a citizen’s income by authority 
of the law. The threepence a week which I shall be 
forced to pay for each of my servants is just as much 
a tax as my income-tax—i.e. it is a levy in money, and 


it is paid unwillingly, which are the notes or marks 
of all taxation. The fourpence a week which are to be 
deducted from wages are just as much a tax on the 
employee as the duties which he now pays in the prices 
of his tea and tobacco and alcohol. To answer that the 
employee gets value back for his fourpence is, as Mr. 
Lloyd George would say, muddle-headedness, for he 
gets value for his duties on commodities—namely, an 
Empire and its defence. No; there is no getting away 
from the figures: in five years’ time Mr. Lloyd George 
will have trebled the National Debt : he will have raised 
the annual charge from its present figure of £/22,000,000 
to £.64,000,000, and he will therefore in effect have 
raised our indebtedness from £680,000,000 to the 
staggering figure of £1,900,000,000. How is this new 
charge to be defrayed? Twenty-two millions are to be 
defrayed by weekly or monthly payments of pence, col- 
lected by the employer, or pére de famille, or house- 
wife, all of whom the Chancellor of the Exchequer calmly 
makes his tax-gatherers without remuneration, or even 
thanks. But how is the remaining twenty millions to 
be raised? Mr. Lloyd George says that this 
20,000,000 is to be found by ‘‘ the State ’’, and this 
is produced as a proof of his ‘‘ generosity ’’ to the in- 
sured and the pensioned, as if the State did not almost 
wholly consist of those insured pensioners! Unless 
indeed he means to raise that twenty millions out of 
the income-tax, which is more than likely ; which one 
may say, if Mr. Lloyd George is alive and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in five years, is absolutely certain. A 
penny in the £ on incomes produces nowadays about 
£2,500,000 ; so that to raise the £20,000,000 it would 
be necessary to add eightpence to the income-tax, bring- 
ing it up to 1s. 1od. in the pound. That is pretty well 
for the piping times of peace. Our twenty-two years’ 
war with Napoleon cost a thousand millions, and in 1807 
the income-tax stood at 2s. in the pound. But Mr. 
Lloyd George has beaten Pitt and Perceval and Van- 
sittart, he has depassed them all by about three hundred 
millions, and in eight years too! He is advancing at 
forty horse-power speed towards an income tax of two 
shillings. . 

The only thing that can be said against my figures is 
that a considerable proportion of the twenty-two millions 
to be paid in weekly taxes by employers and employees is 
already paid in voluntary contributions by both to pen- 
sions and sick-allowances. And that is true; but as the 
number of beneficiaries under the Acts is to be raised 
from six millions to sixteen, I should be justified in 
asserting that not more than three-eighths of the twenty- 
two millions are now paid voluntarily. But I will be 
generous, like Mr. Lloyd George—it costs neither of us 
anything—and subtract half, or eleven millions from 
twenty-two. That still leaves a new annual charge 
of £31,000,000 (£ 20,000,000 from the State and 
£.11,000,000 from employers and employed), or an addi- 
tion to our capital liabilities of £/1,023,000,000. Sup- 
pose that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had said ‘I 
am going to raise a philanthropic loan of a thousand 
millions, in five yearly instalments of two hundred 
millions’?! Would not the sturdiest of our State 
Socialists have felt qualms of uneasiness? Of course 
the thing would have been physically impossible, as the 
money could not have been produced, and I only put 
it in that way because I want to bring home to the State 
Socialist that the charge to the taxpayer is the same. 

I am not a State Socialist ; but I have been made pain- 
fully aware in the last few months that a great many 
of the younger Tories are State Socialists. Well, well ; 
the young are always right ; at least they think so, which 
comes to the same thing. But let these youthful 
Socialists realise that Government philanthropy is as 
costly a luxury as a big Navy; though whether it will 
prove as useful in the hour of our supreme struggle is 
another matter. 


THE CITY. 


| unmistakable strength of Consols, remarkable 


for its rarity, has been the feature of the Stock 


markets this week. It was due partly to the improved’ 
monetary conditions and partly to Sinking Fund. 
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purchases, but mainly to the belief that the international 
political situation has undergone a distinct change for 
the better. The unusual display of confidence in the 
gilt-edged market did not prevent professional specu- 
lators from snatching quick profits, and consequently 
the best prices were not maintained, but the cheerful- 
ness infected other departments of the Stock Exchange, 
and the new account started with quotations generally 
on the up-grade. 

Even the Home Railway market participated in the 
improvement, although it was considered by no means 
certain that the threatened coal strike would be averted. 
Had labour conditions been .normal no doubt the 
recovery would have been more substantial. In the 
Colonial railway section the weekly traffics of the 
Canadian Pacific continue remarkably good, but the 
stock has been depressed by sales from Berlin. The 
dividend announcement of the Grand Trunk Railway 
was far better than had been expected. The market 
anticipated that the third preference stock would receive 
1 or 1} per cent., and the declaration of 14 per cent., 
comparing with 4 per cent. a year ago, was a very 
pleasant surprise, particularly as it is accepted as indi- 
cating the directors’ confidence in the future. <A 
good deal of professional profit-taking followed the 
announcement, however, and the improvement in 
quotations scarcely expresses the satisfaction of the 
stockholders. 

The tone in the American market is stronger, and it 
is believed that the Morgan interests are bullish, the 
increase in the dividend on Southern Preferred being 
called in evidence. It appears highly probable that the 
support accorded to the leading stocks is preparatory 
to large issues of new capital. The Erie Company is 
arranging to sell $10,000,000 of three-year notes; 
the Chicago and North-Western Company is seeking 
official sanction to an issue of $10,000,000 of equipment 
notes; and the Atchison Company has applied for per- 
mission to float $18,000,000 of 44 per cent. bonds, while 
other issues are under negotiation. The condition of 
the Bond market is favourable to such issues at present, 
as there is a good investment demand in this depart- 
ment. 

Among Foreign rails, Mexican issues have naturally 
been depressed by the news of further trouble in the 
north of Mexico. It is difficult to gauge the seriousness 
of the disturbances, but it is sufficiently evident that 
the hopes that the country had settled down to a period 
of peace and prosperity were not fully justified. The 
financial statement issued by the Mexican Railway 
Company for the latter half of last year shows that the 
board is in a position to increase the dividend on the 
ordinary stock from % to ? per cent. (actual) and still 
carry forward a surplus almost equal to that brought in 
from the June accounts. Even with sucha dividend the 
ordinary stock would not be worth its present price, but 
this stock always carries a quotation which discounts 
the future considerably, and if peace were assured no 
doubt higher prices would be seen. The latest news 
from Mexico is more reassuring. Argentine stocks 
keep firm in expectation of better traffics now that the 
strike is being amicably settled. 

The report of the British South Africa Company for 
the year ended 31 March last provides a record of steady 
development which is briefly summed up in a credit 
balance of £170,610, comparing with £22,923 for the 
preceding year. Although no sensational improvement 
is shown in any special direction, satisfactory progress 
is signified in every department of the huge enterprise. 
In considering the revenue from land sales, it must be 
borne in mind that the Company’s land is sold on the 
system of instalments, payable over periods of five to 
ten years, and that no instalment becomes due before 
the end of the third year from the date of sale. Conse- 
quently, while land to the value-of £184,000 has been 
sold in the last two years, no receipts will accrue from 
these transactions until 1913. As the prosperity of the 


country increases the revenue from this source should 
expand rapidly. 

In the mining markets there has been an apparent 
revival of interest in West African gold shares follow- 


ing upon the activity in tin descriptions. It is hardly 
likely that this movement will continue, but it is signi- 
ficant that there has been an inquiry for some West 
African shares which had been almost forgotten. The 
dead bones of the market have been rattling. 

Very little business has been recorded in the Rubber 
section and, apart from Malacca issues which were 
bought on Paris account, the tendency has been easier. 
In Oil shares Spies have recovered on rumours, so far 
unconfirmed, that the Company's water trouble is being 
slowly overcome. 

Canadian companies dealing with land and finance 
have shared to the full in the prosperity of Canada in 
the last year ortwo. An issue of 100,000 6 per cent. £1 
cumulative participating preference shares is announced 
by the Canadian Finance and Land Company, Limited. 
The capital is £200,000, and the preference shares will 
receive two-thirds of the profits after the 20,000 ordi- 
nary have also received a 6 per cent. dividend. The 
company has been formed to take over the business of 
the British Canadian Investments and to acquire and 
develop land in the Dominion, more especially British 
Columbia. Mr. W. P. Wethered is chairman, and 
Lord Garioch and Lord Willoughby de Broke are among 
the directors. Mr. Arthur Cairn-Hodge, in an elaborate 
report, says that the business taken over ‘‘ appears to 
be of a sound and genuine character ’’, and that 
the prospects of ,the company are, in his opinion 
encouraging. 


INSURANCE. 
Tue Sun Lire AssuRANCE SOCIETY. 

HE centennial history of the Sun Life Assurance 
Society, which was founded in 1810, divides itself 
naturally into three periods. Prior to 1 July 1882 the 
business transacted was of a specially select order, and 
there were then only 7845 policies in force, assuring 
an amount of 4.4.795,530; the premium income was 
under 4,128,000, and only 41,711,996 had been accu- 
mulated by way of assurance and annuity funds. The 
second period, marked by very considerable growth, 
covered the fourteen and a half years ended 31 December 
1896, up to which date policyholders were only entitled to 
four-fifths of the divisible surplus. Since then, however, 
new entrants have participated to the extent of nine- 
tenths of the profits, and the connexions of the office 
have been rapidly extended. In the fifteen vears which 
have elapsed since that important change was made 
the number of policies in force has risen from 26,824 
to 60,868, and the total sum assured from £/12,091,788 
to £23,100,997; the life and annuity funds have in- 
creased from £.3,271,336 to £9,218,275, and the pre- 
mium income has nearly doubled. So favourable, 
indeed, have been the results of the more liberal policy 
then introduced that a further reform in the same direc- 
tion may be counted among the probabilities of the near 
future. The shareholders, at any rate, made no mis- 
take when they sanctioned an act of justice to the 
patrons of the oflice, for their own share of the profits 
has notably enlarged. In respect of the 1892-96 quin- 
quennium they divided the goodly sum of £71,497, but 
it is small by comparison with the £139,423 now 

declared to be payable to them. 

It may reasonably be expected that the great success 
achieved by the management of the society will 
continue to influence life office practice in several ways. 
Errors of judgment must have been few and far between 
when the net result of fifteen years of progressive work 
was a regular increase in the surplus from £°393,032 in 
1896 to £632,071 in 1go1, to £817,285 in 1906, and 
to 41,307,013 in 1ig11. People who study these figures 
will not need to be assured that a wise and enlightened 
policy has been pursued by the managers, and they will 
feel more convinced on the point when they further 
observe that the *‘ compound ’’ bonuses have just as 
regularly increased in amount, and the valuation bases 
have gradually been strengthened. Until the annual 
meeting is held on 6 March next there will be no actual 
declaration of the bonuses that will be paid on the pre- 


sent occasion, but it is stated in the report that the 
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£797,361 remaining for division among the policy- 
holders will provide a reversionary bonus on each with- 
profit policy larger than that declared at the previous 
distribution in 1907. Then the minimum allotment per 
£100 assured was £5 6s. in the case of policies taken 
out at age twenty, and five years in force, and £7 &s. in 
the case of those which had endured for ten years. 
Entrants at older ages naturally received more under 
the contribution method of distribution favoured by the 
society ; those who became policyholders at age thirty 
received £5 10s. and £8 7s., and those who entered 
at age fifty £6 19s. and £12 3s. respectively. 

These bonuses applied equally to whole-life and en- 
dowment assurance policies, and their liberality is indis- 
putable. Now it is known that something better is in 
store for the policyholders, who evidently have every 
reason to feel satisfied with the administration of the 
company during the last five years. In 1907 the allot- 
ments they received were inappreciably smaller than 
those made to them in bygone days, when interest 
rates ruled higher than is now the case, and the demands 
of Government were less exacting. Their position at 
the present moment is one with which they can well 
feel content. The recent valuation was made by the 
most’ approved tables of mortality, with interest 
assumed at the low rate of 3 per cent., whereas the 
net rate earned throughout the quinquennium exceeded 
4i per cent. Ample special reserves, amounting to 
£243,900 in all, have also been made, in addition to 
the 20.3 per cent. of the office premiums reserved for 
future expenses and profits, and the large sum of 
£324,283 has been carried forward undivided. From 
an actuarial standpoint the condition of the society is 
therefore all that can be desired, and the only real im- 
provement that could be suggested would be a move 
to a still lower interest basis—say, 2¢ or 2} per cent. 
—taking care, of course, to retain the 20 per cent. 
reserve for future contingencies. 

In other respects, also, the Sun Life is found to be 
in excellent condition, so far as the outlook for the 
policyholders is concerned. The valuation just made by 
Mr. R. G. Salmon shows that all departments of the 
business are profitable. Towards the total surplus of 
£1,307,013, annuity transactions contributed £58,564, 
sinking fund and suchlike assurances £71,616, and the 
small accident insurance business £5065. It has also 
to be remembered that the society in recent years has 
greatly extended its operations in connexion with the 
issue of non-participating contracts, the profit from 
which business now considerably swells the amount of 
surplus available for distribution among the various 
participants at the close of each quinquennium. 


THE INCONVENIENT ARDOURS OF &. 
By J. M. Hone. 


R. W. B. YEATS in an essay that he published 

a long time ago, on the origin and significance 

of the Irish literary movement, named the year 1891 as 
a new point of departure in Irish history. It was the 
year of the death of Parnell and the wreck of his party 
and of the organisations that supported it, and it ap- 
peared that a new Ireland was rising up, “‘ as full of 
energy as a boiling pot ’’, and that the national life was 
about to find new means of utterance. The old Anglo- 
Irish literature had been, in all but its unbounded 
patriotism, without ‘‘ inconvenient ardours ”’ ; it took its 
style from Campbell and Scott and Macaulay, and from 
that popular poetry which is really the poetry of the 
middle-classes. ‘The new would be shaped by rare per- 
sonal impulses. Mr. Yeats, who likes to think of him- 
self as a detached artist and would be angry if you 
credited him with a desire to reform the world, has 
scattered through his work many criticisms of Irish life 
as profound, I think, as those of AZ. (Mr. George 
Russell), his old comrade-in-arms, who has openly de- 
serted literature for propaganda. As I read to-day 4.’s 
new book on ‘‘Co-operation and Nationality’’,* I 


* “Co-operation and Nationality.’’ Dublin: Maunsel. 1912. 
S. net, 


thought of a passage in that same essay of Mr. Yeats in. 
which was forecast the bringing of ‘‘ ideas and ideals 
which are the expression of personality ’’ into Irish poli- 
tics, economics and literature ; now it is precisely such 
ideas and ideals which AE. has brought to Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s co-operative movement, and with an ardour 
as inconvenient to the Nationalist Philistine as that 
which J. M. Synge put into ‘‘ The Playboy of the 
Western World’’. When Ae. gives battle from 
Plunkett House to the enemies of rural reforms he is 
commanding a division of the same army which holds 
the fort at the Abbey Theatre for Synge and the freedom 
of literature. 

The analogy is not far-fetched. Ireland is a small 
country, and it is not so astounding as it seems that 
the forces and even the men now attacking Sir Horace 
Plunkett should be the forces and men that would, if 
they could, hunt the ‘‘ Playboy ”’ off the Dublin stage. 
4E. tells us in his book how the Irish politicians de- 
nounce or ignore the co-operative movement, the Gzlic 
League, the Industrial Development Association, ‘‘ the 
only bodies in Ireland which have evolved ideals of in- 
dustry, culture and social order of their own, which are 
Irish’’. By the politicians he means of course the Irish 
Parliamentary party. Technically, bodies like the 
I.A.0.S. are non-political, since their membership is 
open to both Home Rulers and Unionists. On the other 
hand, talk about ‘‘no politics’’ in Ireland is always 
rather misleading, so far Mr. Dillon is right. If you 
attack politicians as such you are to that extent your- 
self a politician. AZ. does not merely not subscribe to 
the cardinal belief of the Redmondites, namely that an 
Irish Parliament is the only cure for Irish ills and that, 
except as politician and member of the Parliamentary 
party or United Irish League, it is useless to attempt 
to work for Ireland, but he goes further and asserts that 
such a belief is fatal to the life of his country. 
Nationality is not an end in itself. ‘‘ We can only 
justify our existence as a nation by trying to produce 
human beings in Ireland as nearly perfect as all the 
agencies we control can make them.’’ It is quite beside 
the point to say that Sir Horace Plunkett stood for 
South County Dublin as a Unionist, although a few 
years back he had assured Mr. Dillon that if he had 
any political inclinations, they were Nationalist. Nor 
does it matter in the least who began an inevitable 
quarrel. The Dillon-Plunkett controversy raised a 
living issue, but the papers are occupied with such 
topics as Belfast and freedom of speech, on which 
Irishmen of all parties and of none have had their 
minds made up since the days of Cromwell ! 


Decidedly AZ. is a politician, or at least a ‘‘ f@or 


mokurixév”. Else why do we read his ‘‘ Irish Home- 
stead ’’, we who own neither pigs nor poultry, and know 
nothing of the economics of co-operation? It is his 
combative pen that we appreciate, his dialectical skill, 
his inconvenient ardours. AE. has, it may be, given to 
controversy what was meant for literature. Someone 
has said of Irish writers that they never keep their head 
for very long cut of the flood of controversy. Mr. 
George Moore in Ireland was not content with less than 
to lead an anti-clerical crusade. But of Mr. Yeats’ 
band of Young Irelanders AZ. appeared to be the least 
likely ever to become a practical propagandist, the boy 
who wished, we are told, always to remain ‘‘ unknown, 
obscure, impersonal ’’. Visionary, poet, artist, political 
philosopher, rural reformer—on the subject of AE. one 
might write, as his friend Mr. Moore would say, for 
hours. 

A Nationalist, perhaps his disbelief in Home Rule 
as a remedy may be traced to the influence of another 
mystic, William Blake, who thought that Parliaments 
were ‘‘ not human life’’. Above all, Ai. dreads that 
his countrymen may come to worship the State, and 
suffer the fate of being the most governed people upon 
the earth. ‘‘ We complain ’’, he writes, ‘‘ most justly 
that we are the most expensively governed people in 
Europe, and we go 6n asking for more’ expensive 
Government departments. If we got all the things we 
ask for, those who asked for them would instantly 
count up the cost, add to it that of already existing 
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departments to prove still more conclusively that the 
solar system could not possibly contain a more expen- 
sively governed race, and this would be put forward as 
a new reason why still more departments should be 
founded to balance or redress the wrong.’’ So AE. has 
urged Irishmen day in and day out to avert their gaze 
from the ‘‘ distant political hills of Westminster ’’— 
which perfectly accounts for the hostility he has had 
to encounter. For to attach minor importance to Mr. 
Redmond’s oratory and tactics at Westminster is the un- 
pardonable sin; it is worse than factionism. 

Perhaps #£., who believes in race, will in a subsequent 

beok try to explain why it is that English Parliamentary 
institutions have cast a spell over the imagination of 
Keltic Ireland ? 
_ #8. meets various specific charges that have been 
brought against the I.A.O.S. by Mr. Dillon’s party, 
and notably the charge that Sir Horace Plunkett’s move- 
ment has decreed capital punishment to the country 
towns of Ireland. He shows that in Denmark, a typical 
co-operative country, the towns are flourishing, whereas 
in Ireland they produce nothing and have sunk into 
poverty and oblivion. With the organisation of the 
farmers, towns will disappear in one place and emerge 
in another, will adjust themselves to the new conditions, 
and will prosper on the whole. Babylon and Nineveh 
are heaps of ruins ; no human institutions are permanent, 
not even Ballaghadereen and Ballynasloe. If we 
examine the Irish country towns we find that the 
majority of them create no wealth and generate no civic 
virtues ; they are ‘‘ mainly the channels through which 
porter and whiskey run from breweries and distilleries 
into the human stomach’’. Yet they have been the 
centres of the opposition to the work of rural organisa- 
tion. AE.’s soul of poet revolts at their meanness and 
ugliness of aspect ; his soul of economist at their depen- 
dence upon distributive trade—‘‘ rows of licensed pre- 
mises with a few men spitting at the corners ”’ 

It takes courage to say many of the things that A®. has 
said, less perhaps than would have been required ten 
or fifteen years ago, but still courage, particularly for 
a Nationalist. Men will accuse 4Z. of furnishing the 
enemy with many good points, and certainly Unionist 
speakers may find this book quite valuable. But do 
not Irish Nationalists swear by Lecky? It may not be 
asked of such writers that they consider the bearing of 
each sentence they utter on the conventional arguments 
for or against Home Rule. Of course there are ‘‘ inde- 
pendent ’’ Nationalists with a grievance who make a 
great deal of profit out of their grievance and indepen- 
dence ; AE.’s record shows that he is not of these; the 
ablest of Irish journalists has never written a line in 
an English newspaper, and is probably often confounded 
in this country with his antagonist, Mr. T. W. Russell. 
He has wished, he says, to show in this book that the 
co-operative movement is a sincere attempt to solve 
some Irish and some human problems; and it is only 
those who think in terms of mean political strategy who 
will refuse to believe him. 


THE FIRESCREEN.” 
By PALMER. 


T is curious that no one has yet troubled to find a 
name for a species of entertainment very popular 
to-day in the London theatres—something in three acts 
or in four, usually entitled a comedy upon the pro- 
gramme. Without being as pedantic as Polonius, with- 
his tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, one may reason- 
ably object to so palpable a misuse of the term 
‘* comedy ’’ as to apply it to compositions large frag- 
ments of which are entirely innocent of the comic spirit. 
It is true that these compositions, in the hands of the 
best workmen, often begin and end as comedies; tHat 
the characters of the piece begin the play and end it 
in their right minds. But the peculiarity of the type 
is that somewhere in the middle of things all the prin- 
cipal characters suddenly go mad. They walk clean 
out of the comedy, where they have been entertaining 


us as agreeably as their author would allow, into a 
melodrama, where there is sound, fury, passion, heavy 
breathing, hysteria, gleaming revolvers, and _ bolted 
doors. I am not using the term ‘* melodrama ’’ merely 
as a slovenly synonym for drama that fails to be good. 
There is good melodrama, which has its rules and con- 
ventions like every other kind of drama; and it is a 
kind to which I am particularly susceptible. But, 
though there is no objection whatever to melodrama 
honest and undisguised, there is every objection to the 
characters in a comedy, who have tacitly pledged them- 
selves to behave like comic people, suddenly escaping 
into another and a different world. To realise how 
extremely disconcerting it is you have only to leave the 
theatre at the end of a first act; and to return in time 
for the beginning of the third, remaining outside in the 
passage until warned by a terrible noise within that the 
time is ripe. Entering suddenly, you receive the full 
shock of a revolution in one devastating moment. Who 
is this terrible gentleman, his face furrowed with excess 
of feeling 2? Whence has sprung this tempest of bristling 
attitudes? Who is it that batters at the door ?—and 
why does he batter? Not an hour ago this terrible 
gentleman was the sweetest, urbanest, and most incon- 
ceivably middle-aged man of the world, whom nothing 
could ruffle. Why is everything so different? Whither 
has the comedy disappeared ? 

The comedy has disappeared into the box office. The 
middle-aged man of the world, in defiance of the comic 
spirit and in painful aberration from his original 
qualities, has turned hero, and the minor personages 
have grouped themselves about him in an “ effective ”’ 
situation, because dramatic authors and_ theatrical 
managers have decided that the London public cannot 
be trusted to pay for comedy pure and simple. They 
have decided it to be essential to this sort of compo- 
sition that the characters should gradually stiffen and 
bristle through the second act till, in the third, they 
are ready to behave so that their dearest friends would 
have some difficulty in recognising them. This device 
of spatchcocking one or more strong moments into the 
third act of a so-called comedy of manners enables the 
critic who will one day be appointed an examiner of 
plays to say of it that ‘‘ the audience was completely 
carried away by the dramatic poignancy of the situa- 
tion’. <A phrase of that kind, honestly used of a 
play by the critic of any newspaper with an enor- 
mous circulation, is absolutely final. The sacrifice 
of the comedy is worth it—in fact,. it becomes 
a habit. <A professional term has even been found 
to stigmatise the unfortunate comedies which are 
without this essential melodramatic situation. | They 
are significantly described as “‘ slight’’. This does 
not necessarily mean that they are empty of idea, 
or of wit, or of serious purpose. It simply means that 
the characters of the piece do not in the third act 
surprise the audience by taking leave of their senses. 
It is commonly understood that comedies in which the 
characters remain throughout in full possession of 
their wits are a hazardous speculation for authors and 
managers. That is why so few comedies are written 
or produced, and why comedy-melodramas are so 
exceedingly plentiful. . 

Mr. Sutro’s comedy-melodrama, ‘‘ The Firescreen’’, 
is not quite faithful to type; but it is fundamentally of 
the species. The composition begins irregularly, for 
there is a tedious and unnecessary first act. The purpose 
of this Act is either to enable the manager to do without 
a supplementary one-act play, or to keep us waiting 
for Mr. Bourchier, so that we may appreciate him the 
more when he arrives. Mr. Sutro’s composition begins 
in the comic vein on the rising of the curtain upon 
Act II. Here we are promised the laughable story 
of an excellent and elaborate conspiracy, and there is 
every indication that this conspiracy will be dramati- 
cally unwound in Mr. Sutro’s lightest, wittiest, and 
most irresponsible manner. But from this point onwards 
the play is true to the common type of comedy-melo- 
drama. There are no revolvers and no very painful 


heroics ; but there is a locked door, and a fine sacrifice 
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of punctilio on the part of Mr. Bourchier, the agreeable 
cynic, for the sake of that ‘‘ one good woman ’’ whose 
image the cynic of the theatre invariably cherishes in 
his otherwise careless heart. 

The play is not Mr. Sutro at his happiest. This author 
is at his best when he reaches out after pure comedy ; 
his imported ‘‘ situations ’’ are rarely successful. ‘* The 
Firescreen ’’ is nowhere so good as ‘‘ The Perplexed 
Husband ’’, which was not of this horrid, detested, and 
unnatural type. I am trusting entirely to the memory 
of a rather distant impression, but I believe it was 
Mr. Sutro’s ‘* Mollentrave on Women”’ that first 
confirmed me in a conviction that Mr. Sutro at his 
‘slightest ’’ is Mr. Sutro at his best; and that he is 
usually to be taken the less seriously the more serious 
he pretends to be. Mr. Bourchier seemed to be rather 
conscious of this in his acting of the Firescreen, His 
enjoyment of the comedy in the second act was obvious ; 
and very skilfully he shared it with the spectator. But 
I am too much disappointed at seeing Mr. Bourchier in a 
play no better than ‘‘ The Firescreen ’’ to praise him 
very heartily for making the best of it. 

I should have mentioned last week that some very 
excellent acting is to be seen in ‘‘ The Pigeon ’’ per- 
formances at the new Royalty. Mr. Dennis Eadie, 
after playing the cynical young lover of St. John 
Hankin’s one-act play to perfection, even more per- 
fectly disguises himself as the French philosopher- 
vagabond of Mr. Galsworthy’s play, into which he 
breathes a vitality of which there is not much more than 
a suggestion in the written part. Mr. Dennis Eadie 
is one of the few players on the modern stage for 
whom it would be ridiculous to write a play ‘‘ especially 
suited to his requirements ’’. I imagine that, if anyone 
were to write him a part considered to be especially 
suited to his requirements, he would confound the writer 
by choosing to be someone else as different as possible 
from the character for which he was intended. I am 
quite sure that only insuperable difficulties of time and 
space prevent Mr. Eadie from taking all the parts in 
‘‘ The Pigeon ’’ himself, and playing them all equally 
well. But he would be hard put to it to beat the Timson 
of Mr. Wilfrid Shine, or the Christopher Wellwyn of 
Mr. Whitford Kane. 


SEA MUSIC. 
By Joun F. RuncIMAN. 


_ suck up the whole sea was a task beyond Odin 

himself: to suck from the sea all its. colour, 
sense of ruthless, imperious power, loveliness and ever- 
lasting mystery has proved a task beyond the strength 
of all save two composers, Purcell and Handel. Many 
musicians have attempted sea-pictures and a deal of 
beautiful music has resulted; but. the essence, the 
spirit, the secret, of the sea was revealed only to these 
two. The others painted its surface in calm or storm; 
they reproduced the lipper of its wavelets on a sunny 
day and the whistlings of its tempestuous winds and 
the roar of its billows; the heart of its mystery they 
never felt and never tried to express in music. That 
our mighty Purcell should have done the thing seems 
right and proper. Coming of an island race of sea- 
goers, men who for numberless generations had taken 
as ducks to the water, sea-robbers who lived for years 
with death ever peeping up from under their keels, it 
seems natural that he should have an instinctive under- 
standing of the element which had meant to. his fore- 
fathers life itself—life, safety and the means of life. 
The case of Handel admits of no such cheap and easy 
explanation. Of an inland stock, he cannot have 
dreamt of the sea. It is not sufficient to say, as some- 
one said of Delius, that he looked once at the waters 
and forthwith produced_an immortal sea-piece. Delius 
did nothing of the sort; and composers with powers 
far greater than Delius’ looked more than once and 
were more or less unsuccessful. The fact remains 
that Handel took up what Purcell had accomplished 
and carried it on in effort upon effort until he reached 
the splendour and sublimity of ‘“‘ Israel in Egypt ”’. 


The distinction I wish to draw between such music 
and the sea-music of, say, Mendelssohn and Wagner is- 
not a subtle, fine or fastidious one; it is a very broad. 
one. A parallel case to theirs is that of many brilliant 
novelists and dramatists who have drawn portraits 
of mer and women from the outside and have shewn 
us glimpses of their souls, while it takes a Shakespeare 
to give us the whole soul of a human being, the secret 
workings that produce and explain his outward doings. 
Or if we turn to opera, think of the glorious music 
which Beethoven gave to Leonora and of how little 
we know of her beyond the fact that she was a loving, 
brave and resourceful woman; then think of that 
lamentable shadow, Donna Anna in ‘* Don Giovanni”’, 
and how in a few divine bars Mozart has created a 
soul for her and made us understand it. Those who 
understand the sea, who have it, so to say, in their 
blood, know quite well that it has a soul. It is not 
merely a flat or roughened surface on which boats may 
float or a tank out of which fish may be drawn and in 
which men get drowned. It stands for the mystery 
of all created things. It is all but contemporary with 
the round earth itself; for z@ons it has been constant 
in its changeableness; in darkness and in light it has 
moaned and lapped the solid shores; it has devoured 
continents and thrown them out again; in its vast 
depths weird giant forests wave monstrous arms and a 
life half-animal, half-vegetable, has gone on _ there 
since time immemorial, while empires have arisen and 
vanished ; and its floors are scattered with dead men’s 
bones. This is the sea as Purcell and Handel felt it. 
They felt something more than this, and that some- 
thing, inexpressible in a mere prose-writer’s words, 
they expressed in music : but this, for a start, as a foun- 
dation, they did feel. 

Let me point to two reasons why no other composer 
has equalled them. The first is the absence of the 
sense of the picturesque in some very great musicians 
—such as Haydn and Mozart; the Second the personal 
Romantic atmosphere through which nearly all com- 
posers for a hundred years have looked at Nature. 
When a man has the true Romantic vision he reads 
his particular view of humanity and feeling for it into 
external objects, and these objects interest him only 
in so far as he intuitively feels a connexion between 
them and humanity. I do not wish to bore the reader 
with abstractions; let me give examples. To Weber 
black forests and enchantments drear were only of 
artistic value because they allowed him to exploit the 
very human emotion of terror. To Wagner the Baltic 
and the North Sea were in themselves objectionable 
stretches of water; but, as a setting for the story of a 
man condemned to wander on the sea of life for ever 
alone, how magnificent! With his keen eye for pic- 
torial effect he gave us the roar and scream of the 
tempest and the buffetings of the waves: that done, 
his interest in the sea ended. ‘That is to say, the sea in 
itself did not much interest him. Throughout his 
music-dramas he regards Nature purely as a sympa- 
thetic background to human loves, sufferings and joys. 
His very vision of old Nuremberg by moonlight at 
the close of Act II. of ‘*‘ Die Meistersinger ’’ would be 
pointless if we had not seen the lights in the houses 
go out one by one and heard the watchman chant the 
hour. As it is, it gives us an intensely vivid sense of 
the sweet old medieval human life—a mode of exist- 
‘ence gone for ever but once very real, and now telling 
us across five or six centuries that even as it has gone 
so our mode of life shall go. 

Now the feeling which the ocean aroused in Handel 
was obviously not of this comparatively narrow personal 
quality—it was cosmic. Handel had no sympathy with 
the hosts of Pharaoh when they were swallowed up in 


‘the depths of the sea, and there is no human touch from 
beginning to end of his series of magnificent sea- 


pictures. The emotion aroused in him by the words 
was too broad, too gigantic, universal, for that. A 
lover may sweetly imagine that the stars in their 
courses are shaping his destiny : Handel, gazing at the 
heavens with awe, would have lost all consciousness: 
of his separate existence: the immensity and incom- 
prehensibility of things would have swamped the petty 
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desires and griefs of the little individual man. And 
so when he looked on the sea I think he must have 
seen and heard mre there than Wagner with his 
Flying Dutchman in mind possibly could: where 
Wagner found a romantic scenic background Handel 
felt the ocean of life and heard ‘‘ the mighty waters 
rolling evermore’’. He was inspired to paint huge 
pictures and he embellished and decorated with an 
unfailing graphic touch; but the pictures are great 
because of the vast, impersonal, universal central idea. 

The most successful of the sea-painters after Handel 
and Purcell is Mendelssohn. The soughing of the wind, 
the rolling of the waters, the strange resounding echoes 
that come out of empty caves, the gentle melancholy 
of eventide—all these go to make ‘‘ The Hebrides ’’ one 
of the loveliest things in music. Beethoven never tried 
his hand at music of the kind and I can scarcely think 
he could have done anything fine; Mozart never tried, 
and Haydn has only one sea-piece in ‘* The Creation ’’. 
When he wrote that interesting old-fashioned work he 
had crossed the Channel twice ; but ‘‘ Rolling in foam- 
ing billows ’’ is a poor, uninspired thing—the sea 
portion at any rate (though the second section is beauti- 
ful: the stream rippling through the valley during the 
silent dark night). So far as I remember ‘‘ Ocean, 
thou mighty monster ’’ is Weber’s only attempt in this 
genre, and it is more suggestive of a_ squalling 
soprano at the footlights than of the fresh, salt ocean. 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Ocean ’’ symphony is not real music of 
any sort, but mere noisy bombast.  Elgar’s ‘‘ Sea 
‘Pictures ’’ bring no scent of the sea to me; MacCunn’s 
Ship o’ th’ Fiend ’”’ is wild and stormy—but here, 
as in the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman ”’, the sea is a background 
only: the melodrama, not the picture, is the thing; 
Edmundstoune Duncan more than twenty years ago 
wrote some graphic pages of storm and calm in a setting 
of ‘‘ Ye Mariners of England ’’—a work I have never 
had an opportunity of hearing. As I said at the begin- 
ning, a lot of fine music has been composed and put 
forth as sea-music, but for one reason or another it is not 
the full and perfect thing. For the most part it lacks the 
essential quality, truth. There is truth in the ‘‘ Dutch- 
man ’’, especially Senta’s ballad : there is a sense of the 
loneliness of the great waters, but that is touched on only 
to increase our sympathy for the man whose curse is 
loneliness. Wagner had so keenly picturesque an eye 
that he could not miss giving us something of the sea, 
but it is subsidiary to the human appeal made by the 
Dutchman’s fate. Perhaps Wagner’s most powerful 
thing of the sort is the wild sailor-song heard from 
mast-head at the opening of ‘‘ Tristan ’’—there is the 
breath of the sea in it; and by means of the harsh 
sailor-cries throughout the act we are kept conscious 
of the sea; but it is, once again, only a stage-back- 
ground done with miraculous skill. 

It is no reproach to a composer that he should have 
failed : there are many other things quite as well worth 
doing. I would not dream of setting Purcell, or even 
Handel, above all other musicians simply because both 
were eminent in this particular direction. Only, lately 
it occurred to me that, whereas many natural pheno- 
mena have been splendidly interpreted in music, few 
have achieved masterpieces in depicting a phenomenon 
which ought to make a stupendous and varied appeal 
to all men. Purcell, as I once wrote elsewhere, 
at one stroke of immense imaginative power gives us 
in ‘‘ Full fathom five’’ the very depths of the sea, 
‘the stillness of the central sea’’; and in ‘‘ While 
these pass o’er the deep ’’, ‘‘ Halcyon days ’’ and “‘ See, 
the heavens smile ’’ it is the spirit of the sea we feel. 
Handel’s paintings are more tremendous: like a play 
of Afschylus or Shakespeare the thing seems done 
once for all. The chorus ‘‘ And with the blast’’, 
with its hushed cadence ‘‘ the depths were congealed in 
the heart of the sea’’, is equal to any other piece of 
music in the world, and more finely than any other 
piece it illustrates Handel’s power of finding utterance 
for a cosmic emotion that seems too great for any one 
man to have experienced. And it was his consciousness 
of the age, the spirit, the mystery, of the vast central 
‘seas that moved him to find this utterance. 


THE AMAZING MISSIONARY. 
By Fitson Younc, 

I KNOW very little about missionaries ; my associa- 

tions with them are chiefly childish impressions 
received at Sunday afternoon services when some un- 
familiar, plausible-looking person would get up to plead 
the cause of the Tokahookoos, or some other benighted 
tribe, and, after the usual sugaring of comic-pathetic 
anecdotes about some precocious little Tokahookoo 
nicely calculated to rouse the interest of a juvenile con- 
gregation, would come to the real business of money- 
boxes and collecting-cards, explaining what incredible 
things would happen if each child gave a penny. And 
I remember somehow being always sorrier for the mis- 
sionary than for the Tokahookoos, and wishing, when 
he afterwards poured the rattling coins into the salver 
at the altar steps, that he could keep the money for 
himself. And I have other vague remembrances of 
perusing leaflets distributed in the pews—as a kind of 
legitimate literature that could be read even in church 
—containing reports from various outlying stations of 
some Liberian swamp, in which the composition was 
almost always divided into two parts: first, giving 
reasons why the work had not advanced more rapidly 
of late, owing to the rains or some other act of an 
interfering Providence, and secondly, a pretty brutal 
and direct intimation that unless more funds were imme- 
diately forthcoming the whole success of the work, past, 
present, and future, would be seriously jeopardised. As 
a child I contributed under compulsion, or in some 
momentary spirit of emulation (afterwards bitterly re- 
gretted), to missionary societies; but I never gave 
gladly, and I am afraid I regarded every coin swallowed 
up by the narrow and papered maw of the missionary 
box as utterly and irretrievably lost. 

I am therefore not competent to write about ordinary 
missionaries ; but I have never been able to understand 
how or when the missionary became one of the stock 
objects of jest, jike mothers-in-law and Scotchmen, see- 
ing that their ranks have furnished heroes and martyrs 
as famous as any whose names are written on the scroll 
of fame. It cannot be really amusing or easy work, 
whether you are toiling in the swamps of Liberia or 
pleading the cause to stingy congregations at home. 
Here and there, no doubt, a few people find congenial 
excitement and adventure in the work, but they must 
be a very small proportion. There was one mis- 
sionary, however, who was working fifty years ago to 
spread the Gospel in Spain, who never knew a dull 
moment, and that was George Borrow. One does not 
somehow think of him as a missionary, and yet the most 
active as well as the happiest vears of his life were spent 
in literally forcing the Gospel, not upon the heathen, 
but upon the more benighted Roman Catholics of Spain. 
To our generation Borrow seems best known through 
the pages of ‘‘ Lavengro’’, although ‘‘ Tie Bible in 
Spain’? has much the larger circulation of the two 
books; but to most of us he has hitherto been a 
mysterious person, concerning whose accounts of him- 
self it was always difficult to know how much to accept 
and how much to reject. Now, however, the mists that 
surround him have suddenly been dispersed, and in the 
pages of Mr. Jenkins’ new Life* he stands out clear and 
recognisable as a living human being who wandered and 
did battle in the cause of sincerity and truth through the 
first half of the nineteenth century. As a vagabond 
and friend of gipsies we have not much that is new to 
learn of him, but as a servant of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society he appears in a new light, whether he Is 
clearing away the mists for the reception of the New 
Testament in Spain or writing long letters describing 
his doings to the grave committee of religious gentlemen 
assembled at Earl Street in London. 

Certainly he was the most remarkable missionary who 
ever went forth with the Bible in one hand and a stick 
in the other. It did not matter to him whether he 


* “The Life of George Borrow.’ Compiled from Unpublished 
Official Documents, his Works, Correspondence, etc. By Herbert 
Jenkins. London; Murray. 1912, 10s. 6d. net. 
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brought peace or a sword; if people would not have 
peace, then they should have the sword. Physical 
adventure was the breath of life to. him; and yet 
he could combine it with a most patient and diplo- 
matic strategy for the achievement of the ends he had 
in view, which received only too little appreciation from 
his employers. When he was preparing the fourth 
edition of ‘‘ The Bible in Spain’’ he wrote to John 
Murray: ‘‘ Would it be as well to write a preface to 
this fourth edition, with a tirade or two against the 
Pope, and allusions to the Great North Road?’’ And 
there you have the man. A tirade or two against the 
Pope, and allusions to the Great North Road, and 
imprisonment for the Gospel’s sake, and the breaking- 
in of wild stallions which were to be the property of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and adventures 
on his great horse, Sidi Habismilk (‘‘ My Lord the Sus- 
tainer of the Kingdom ’’)—it was in such ways that 
his«wild energy was expended, whatever the cause in 
which he was embarking. 

Of the actual value of his work in Spain, even from 
the point of view of his employers, it is difficult to speak. 
The number of copies of the Scriptures—a few thousand 
in all—which he distributed while he was there, is 
very small compared with the work of others at the 
same time and immediately afterwards; but it must be 
remembered that whereas they distributed wholesale in 
towns, Borrow rode through the remotest part of the 
country and planted the Gospel among people, unreached 
by any other agency, who had time to study and con- 
sider its message. Moreover, he did the pioneer work 
and broke the ground for others. 

In his life in England Borrow had jsome curious 
points of resemblance with a man physically and men- 
tally his exact opposite—Samuel Johnson. Both found 
themselves launched on the world with no means of 
livelihood but the pen, and that in days when 
journalism had not yet developed into a firm jumping- 
off place for a literary career. And both men solved 
the problem of combining the earning of a living by their 
pens with the uncompromising utterance of such truth 
as they had to tell, without depending upon patrons, 
and without being false to themselves. This was as 
great an achievement in the nineteenth century as in 
the eighteenth; is always a_ great achievement, 
wherever and by whomsoever it is done. But Johnson 
was venerated and applauded until his death, whereas 
Borrow fell back into the trough of the wave of his 
public success and had the humiliation of seeing his 
own work on gipsy lore, in which he had been the 
pioneer, outdone and outclassed, and himself forgotten 
before he was dead. 

Only in one respect does Mr. Jenkins fail us as 
a biographer. He shows us the missionary, he shows 
us the gipsy, and most vividly he shows us the lonely 
old landlord of Oulton living like a hermit, and so 
isolated in his old age that the very children ran away 
from him when they met his tall shaggy figure stalking 
along the road ; but he has not shown us clearly the man 
in one relation which is always interesting and illumin- 
ating—his relation with women. Handsome and 
athletic in appearance, with his white hair and kindling 
brown eyes, his high-pitched voice, his power over 
horses and his restless unexpended energy, he seems 
sometimes to conform to a type which, although fiercely 
energetic, lacks some of the fundamental attributes of 
aman. His strange marriage, and the mysterious and 
exasperating relations with Isopel Berners, rather give 
colour to the idea ; yet there are other things which seem 
to contradict it. At any rate he was no phantom, and 
perhaps his own description of himself is the nearest : 
‘“‘T believe that some of those who say I am a phan- 
tom ’’, he wrote to John Murray, ‘‘ would alter their tone 
provided they were to ask me to a good dinner ; bottles 
emptied and fowls devoured are not exactly the feats of 
a phantom. No! I partake more of the nature of a 


Brownie or Robin Goodfellow, goblins, ’tis true, but 
full of merriment and fun, and fond of good eating and 
drinking.’”’ 

True missionary that he was, George Borrow’s life 
In his happiest 


was not happy. He knew no rest. 


years in Spain he was like a hound straining at the 
leash and labouring under an endless sense of the lack 
of imagination of his employers at home. That he had. 
moments of highest joy, probably when he was alone 
with his horse on some of the heaths he loved to fre- 
quent, there can be no doubt, but his spirit was darkened 
constantly by an impatience and intolerance that made 
him constantly misrepresent himself. It was not only 
at the Pope that he had a tirade or two—it was at 
anybody or anything that attempted to oppose him. 
And he died an angry, solitary old man, with the hunger 
for happiness in him still, but with no power of com- 
municating with the world about him—a missionary to 
the end, living among a people whose language he had. 
torgotten. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ITALY AND TRIPOLI. 


To the Editor of the SaruRpay REVIEW. 


Fontainebleau, France, 
8 February 1912. 


Sir,—The denunciations which Italy’s. Tripolitan 
campaign has called forth in England are, I believe, 
largely the result of misconception. Certain of Great 
Britain’s diplomatic and colonial interests may have 
influenced the sympathies of her Government, but 
among the mass of her people this hostility is, 1 think, 
due to ignorance of Italy’s situation and legitimate 
aspirations. 

Italy’s seizure of Tripoli (apart from grave provoca- 
tions long suffered thereat) was justified by two necessi- 
ties : one external and political, the other internal and 
economic. 

1. A great population occupying a long narrow penin- 
sula is almost inclosed by a comparatively small sea, the 
Mediterranean (and its branch the Adriatic). Italy 
geographically is the chief Mediterranean State, and her 
relative status among the nations clearly depends upon 
her importance as a Mediterranean Power. Despite-her 
recent political unification and present strong Navy, 
Italy’s natural predominance in her heme waters has 
been seriously jeopardised by the geographical changes 
of the past eighty years in those regions. Algeria, 
Nice, Tunis, Egypt, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Morocco 
have successively passed into the control of other Great 
Powers; and in fact Italy was gradually being sur- 
rounded, shut in, and placed by them in a position of 
grave strategical inferiority. Thus, her seizure of one 
of the last unsecured links in this encircling chain, 
Tripoli, which in Turkey’s weakness was sure to be 
taken by some strong European Power in the immediate 
future, was for Italy a logical necessity if she were to 
retain her relative position among the nations, for with 
peoples, as with individuals, self-preservation is the 
first law of life. That Italy was alive to this exigency 
events have proved, and those who thought that Count 
von Aehrenthal by Austria’s recent Bosnian ‘‘ coup de 
main’? had outgeneralled Italy’s then Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Signor Tittoni, underestimated that. 
astute diplomatist, who it is evident was not caught 
napping and must have then received a ‘‘ quid pro 
quo’’ by some tacit understanding which has now borne 
fruit. 

2. Let us turn to another equally impelling 
motive for this territorial acquisition. Nothing exerts 
such pressure on a nation’s policies (domestic or 
foreign) as a too rapidly increasing population. It is 
irresistible and insistent; a flood which defies restraint 
and demands provision. A proof of her magnificent 
political renaissance and splendid racial vitality, Italy’s 
population has grown enormously in recent years, and 
overflowed through Western Europe and to the 
Americas North and South. Other nations have reaped 
the benefit. Italy has been as a nursery for the world 
at large, charged with the expense of child-rearing, 
only to lose her sons as soon as they became producers. 
This has not been a profitable business materially or 
spiritually for the nation, and Italy’s desire for an 
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enlarged area was as legitimate as is the wish for life 
itself ; and indeed it was wholly equitable that 1 ripoli, 
when reclaimed from Turkish misrule—a territory lying 
nearer to Italy’s borders than to any other great nation, 
and anciently hers—should again fall into Italy’s 
hands. It was plainly a natural expansion. 

Had these matters been better understood in England, 
lam sure that the English, who are so alive to the anced 
of their own supremacy within those spheres which are 
peculiarly theirs, and who are also the greatest colonis- 
ing race in the world, having long ago been confronted 
by this same problem of a congested and expancing 
population would not in justice, when they realised the 
facts, have begrudged Italy her modest strip of Tripoli- 
tan coast, a land which in the hands of her hard-working 
colonists will flourish as it has never flourished before. 


I am, Sir, very truly yours, 
Lewis NILES RoBerrs. 


THE MODERN SPIRIT AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REviEw. 
5 February 1912. 

Sir,—Miss Baldwin is somewhat confusing as she 
hints that my letter is full of personal prejudice 
instead of facts, then wonders why I do not give a 
first-hand experience of my sex—which might really 
be called prejudice—and finally wishes to know why I 
do not follow up my facts by argument. It is asking 
rather much to suggest that the Editor of a paper of 
such varied intellectual interests as the SaTuRDAY 
Review should give me space sufficient to develop my 
arguments. It is only possible to touch upon incon- 
trovertible facts. A perfectly neutral and unbiassed 
acquaintance is of the opinion that the Anti-Suffragettes 
have all the arguments and the Suffragettes all the 
bitterness. 

The opinions I expressed on the subject of women 
and the labour market are the result of a long and 
varied first-hand experience of my sex. At no time did 
I refer to the women who are obliged to earn their own 
living. They are not by any means so numerous 
as the Suffragettes lead us to suppose, and thev 
would have a better chance of a living if the women 
who have no necessity or just right to fling themselves 
into the battle will keep out of it. The only result 
of the extremely superficial education of modern 
young women seems to be that they sneer at the 
place assigned to them by God and Nature, consider 
a home life narrow, and talk loudly about finding a 
proper sphere for themselves, and ‘‘ developing their 
personality ’’ (save the mark!). As I said before, a 
woman with any greatness or distinctive personality 
finds her proper level without any trouble. To listen 
to the conversation of a crowd of young women 
“developing their personality ’’ at the expense of all 
that really matters, is to despair of the future of 
England. I recommend Miss Baldwin to read the 
articles in the current ‘‘ National Review’’ on the 
disastrous effect of feminist teaching. Even in the 
extreme case of a family of several daughters the 
girls would do better for themselves and the com- 
munity if they learnt thorough practical house-keep- 
ing (which does not mean dividing the little household 
tasks amongst themselves); and if in addition they 
went in for the genuine thorough study of modern 
languages, history, and other things as useful, instead 
of wasting their time over so-called art, helping to 
overcrowd the already overcrowded teaching profes- 
sion, or ruining their health by typewriting in an 
office for a few shillings a week. Real study and 


knowledge of the practical side of the work of a 
home might indeed develop their personality as well 
as make them useful members of the community; 
and we could not then be scandalised by such a case as 
the recent one of a German bridegroom breaking off 
this marriage because he could not take an ignorant, 


superficially educated girl amongst practical, thorough 
German women. On that occasion ‘* Truth’’, which 
cannot be accused of talking nonsense on such social 
questions, set forth the arguments I am touching upon 
in a remarkably forcible manner. I trust lack of 
patriotism will not now be added to my other crimes, 
and that we shall not be treated to a diatribe on the 
superiority of the English in all things. I am grate- 
ful to you, Sir, for your kindness and courtesy in 
allowing me to write on the Suffrage question so 
often. 
I am, yours etc., 
Auprey MArRy CAMERON, 


EPISCOPAL HALF-HEARTEDNESS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


2 Elm Park Gardens S.W., 
10 February 1912. 

Sir,—You never uttered a more necessary warning 
than that which you addressed to the English Episco- 
pate in your issue of 3 February. ‘* The official English 
ecclesiastic tends to dignified latitudinarianism ’’ and 
‘“ the English Bishops are not the leaders of their 
people’. The Archbishop of Canterbury, in his charge 
this week, is giving us a striking illustration of the 
truth of your words and of what a leading daily paper 
calls ‘‘ his broad and liberal Churchmanship’’. He 
chooses a time when all the forces of Dissent are ranged 
against our Church, and nearly every chapel is a hot- 
bed of political Radical aggression, in most fulsome 
language to ‘“thank God for the great things they 
[ Dissenters | have done in the cause of liberty, of inter- 
national peace, of betterment of morals, of religious 
education ete. 

In marked contrast with this flattery of Dissent is 
the warning against Roman Catholicism which follows. 
He should ‘remember at least that our Roman 
brethren have never joined in the outcry for disestab- 
lishment, and, on the contrary, that many of their most 
distinguished leaders have expressly dissociated them- 
selves from any connexion with the movement. Further 
than this, in the matter of religious education the 
Roman Catholics have not only been our firm allies, but 
have set a noble example which too many of our own 
prelates have been slow to follow. This, Sir, is not 
a time for politic opportunism, but for striking out boldly 
and unsparingly for the Church's claims and position. 
But, alas! it is the spirit of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and not that of the Bishop of St. Davids which 
seems to animate almost the whole English episcopate, 
and especially the nominees of our present Administra- 
tion. 

Yours, etc., 
E. W. Urgunart. 


THE FRANCHISE OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


4 Sandford Road, Ranelagh, Dublin, 
10 February 1912. 


Sir,—As it is very probable that the abolition of 
plural voting will be embodied in the next measure of 
electoral reform, the Universities must consequently 
lose their members. Would it not be a good thing if, 
instead of losing representation entirely, their deputies 
were transferred to the House of Lords? 

Yours very sincerely, 


J. K. C. 


NEWMAN AND TRAINING FOR LIFE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
14 February 1912. 
Sir,—In your review of Newman’s “ Life’’ you 
emphasise the fact that in his proposals for an Irish 
University he wanted Catholic boys to have a good 
general education for their work in the wor!d. This 
recalls to me a passage already suggested last week by 
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— 


Mr. Filson Young's discussion of Mr. Strachey’s egre- 
gious deputation on improper books. 

Regarding Newman as a master of English prose, 
and noticing that the text of the latest ‘‘ Book-Lovers’ 
Anthology ’’ ignores him, I am emboldened to put 
before your readers some of the passage I mean. It 
occurs in ** The Scope and Nature of University Edu- 
cation ’’ under ‘‘ Discourse VIII., Duties of the Church 
towards Liberal Knowledge ’’. 


To-day a pupil, to-morrow a member of the great world : 
to-day confined to the Lives of the Saints, to-morrow thrown 
upon Babel ;—thrown upon Babel, without the honest indul- 
gence of wit and humour and imagination ever permitted tu 
him, without any fastidiousness of taste wrought into him, 
without any rule given him for discriminating ‘* the precious 
from the vile’, beauty from sin, the truth from the 
sophistry of nature, what is innocent from what is poison. 
You have refused him the masters of human thought, who 
would in some sense have educated him because of their 
incidental corruption: you have shut up from him those 
whose thoughts strike home to our hearts, whose words 
are proverbs, whose names are indigenous to all the world, 
the standard of their mother tongue, and the pride and 
boast of their countrymen, Homer, <Ariosto, Cervantes, 
Shakespeare, because the old Adam smelt rank in them; 
and for what have you reserved him? You have given him 
“a liberty unto the multitudinous blasphemy of his day; 
you have made him free of its newspapers, its reviews, its 
magazines, its novels, its controversial pamphlets, of its 
Parliamentary debates, its law proceedings, its platform 
speeches, its songs, its drama, its theatre, of its enveloping, 
stifling atmosphere of death. You have succeeded but in 
this—in making the world his. University. 


V.R. 


NOVELS AND MORALS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


The Training College, Saltley, Birmingham, 
11 February 1912. 

Sir,—Mr. Filson Young’s luminous article on this 
question reminds me of one of Lafcadio Hearn’s 
denunciations of the ‘‘ passionalism *’ of Western life 
and thought. The passage occurs in the volume of 
‘** Japanese Letters’’. ‘* In education, our object is to 
delay puberty and its emotions as long as possible—so 
as to store up force in the individual. We lie, dupe, 
conceal, play hypocrite for a good purpose. But when 
the children become men and women, they are suddenly 
plunged into an atmosphere full of the eternal feminine, 
and for the rest of life they can escape it only by fleeing 
to some less civilised country.”’ 

Is not this a possible explanation of the widespread 
demand for sex novels? The demand is in its origin 
the outcome of a young and healthy organism conscious 
of its own activity. 

But the sex-consciousness is apt to be over- 
stimulated, and the individual to lose all sense of pro- 
portion, by the ridiculous hypocrisy in which the whole 
question is shrouded for the adolescent. 

Yours truly, 


L. H. GREEN. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A CENTURY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey, 
12 February 1912. 


‘Sir,—Charles Dickens, who must have been seen 
and heard by numbers of your present readers, was 
born a hundred years ago this month, yet how faintly 
we can realise the changes which have taken place 
during the century may be judged from the single cir- 
cumstance that Dickens was thirteen years old before 
the turnpike gates were removed from Piccadilly. 

Sir Laurence Gomme, an eminent authority on anti- 
guarian London, favours me with his opinion that these 
were the gates referred to by Lord Nelson in his letter 
to Lady Hamilton (quoted in the SaturRDay REVIEW 


on 23 December), but it is difficult to see how gates 
of such a pattern would be suitable to the garden of 
a smal] country house like Merton Place. 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 
Monsieur le Rédacteur en Chef, The SarurpAy REviEw. 


Monsieur,—Quatre fois aristocrate est |"homme vail- 
lant qui réforme son écriture orthographique ! 

Aristocrate par |’intelligence—il a compris qu’objec- 
tivement l’orthographe actuelle qui défigure et 
déshonore les langues anglaise et francaise n’avait 
aucune raison d’étre. 

Aristocrate par la volonté—il se livre a un effort 
soutenu pour se dégager de l’ancienne maniére d’écrire ; 
effort trés dur au début, mais pénible au supréme degré 
dans le cas de l'homme de lettres dont l’attention sera 
distraite, le travail entravé, 4 chaque mot tant que durera 
la période de desquamation de l’orthographe. 

Aristocrate par le coeur—il sacrifie son intérét particu- 
lier 4 l’intérét général. I] assume le réle ingrat de bien- 
faiteur de la Démocratie. I1 préche d’exemple avec la 
certitude d’étre souvent méconnu, sinon bafoué. Les 
satisfactions intimes d’ordre purement intellectuel 
seront sa seule récompense pour le trouble considérable 
volontairement apporté aux anciennes habitudes si com- 
modes de ses réflexes et de sa rétine—trouble sans com- 
pensation matérielle tangible. 

Aristocrate par la position sociale—car il ne suffit pas 
de posséder I’intelligence, la volonté et le coeur; il faut 
encore avoir des loisirs, le temps de réfléchir, le temps 
aussi de se faconner a l’usage d’une nouvelle écriture. 

Concoit-on vraiment un ingénieur, un entrepreneur, 
un financier adoptant, pour leurs calculs quotidiens, la 
numération duodécimale 4 cause de sa supériorité théo- 
rique sur la décimale? Toutes leurs affaires seraient 
arrétés du coup! Quel journaliste et quel correcteur 
d’imprimerie adjoindraient bénévolement au surmenage 
de la besogne quotidienne les retards de l’application 
fastidieuse d’une nouvelle orthographe? Le souci de 
cette nouvelle orthographe couperait net l’inspiration 
aux poétes comme aux prosateurs; il imposerait un 
lock-out temporaire 4 toute la littérature, l’énervement 
a quiconque tient une plume. 

L’aristocrate réformiste doit, en outre, déployer, 
sinon le courage d’un martyr, du moins la patience, 
l’obstination, le zéle d’un apétre. L’écriture actuelle 
est une tradition, c’est aussi une convention synallag- 
matique qui reste en vigueur par tacite reconduction et 
& laquelle nul ne saurait déroger sans le consentement 
des autres parties. L’orthographe est le Moloch mon- 
strueux auquel la tradition sacrifie l’intelligence et le 
temps des écoliers de la métropole et des colonies. Pour 
faire cesser ce meurtre rituel, il incombe au réformiste 
d’obtenir l’agrément des Traditionalistes ses co-contrac- 
tants ; et, a cet effet, il doit faire appel a leur intelligence, 
A leur volonté, A leur coeur et a leurs loisirs. Quid, si 
tout cela leur manque, et leur manque aussi compleéte- 
ment qu’aux Manyémas cannibales du Centre de 
l'Afrique? Ne parlons que pour mémoire des demi- 
décrassés de l’instruction qui voient dans !’orthographe 
un fétiche, une amulette, leur seul titre de noblesse, leur 
seule valeur intellectuelle et qui s’en parent, comme la 
sauvagesse se perce les narines et les orne d'un beau 
coquillage. 

Ainsi, les obstacles extrinséques 4 une réforme de 
l’orthographe sont, en vérité, extraordinaires et de 
nature a faire reculer les esprits les plus braves. 

Il convient d’y ajouter les obstacles intrinséques 
dressés par les réformistes eux-mémes. Voila plus de 
trente années que je suis attentivement les travaux sou- 
vent si méritoires, si ingénieux et toujours si louables, 
des militants de la réforme. Je suis convaincu qu’ils 
font fausse route. Leurs propositions de détail sont 
souvent sujettes A critiques—toutefois, comme le dit un 
grand versificateur francais: ‘‘ La critique est aisée * 


‘l'art est difficile ’’. Ne les en bl4mons point. 
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Mais, leur point de départ me parait faux. Les 
réformistes s’appuient tous sur une théorie alibiforaine, 
sur un postulat inadmissible. Cette erreur originelle, 
fondamentale, vicie une ceuvre qui mérite d’étre en- 
couragée ; elle nuit 4 son développement et a son effica- 
cité. Et ce n’est pas le moindre des nombreux obstacles 
que rencontre la réforme des orthographes anglaise et 
francaise. 

Je ne m’expliquerai pas plus clairement dans cette 
lettre déja trop longue. 

J’ajouterai seulement que le défaut auquel je fais 
allusion n’en est peut-étre un que dans mon imagination, 
mais qu’en tous cas, il ne doit empécher personne de 
préter son actif concours aux vaillants combattants, a 
l’élite de l’aristocratie intellectuelle, aux véritables héros 
qui se sont attelés pour le bien public 4 une tache 
nationale aussi formidable que désintéressée. 

Souhaitons que ceux qui ne sont pas des athletes ct 
qui ne se sentent pas de force 4 descendre dans |’aréne, 
aident les militants de leurs sympathies ou au moins de 
leur neutralité bienveillante. 

Veuillez agréer, etc., 
Jean P. A. Martin. 


PROSERPINA. 
OW our Love returns at last, 
For the secret months are spent! 

She hath laid aside her vast 

Majesty of government. 

Mother, now thy child is found! 
O! we can but look aghast : 

Heart and tongue alike are bound. 


O Proserpina, was this, 
This the loveliness we saw ? 
Or hath royalty in Dis 
Girded thee about with awe? 
Did this grave and fateful voice, 
These thy regnant hands of law, 
Ever in our games rejoice? 


Goddess’ child indeed thou art, 
And thy mother now no more 
Presseth thee against her heart 
As at morning heretofore : 
Courtesy she yieldeth, such 
As her sisters, on their part, 
Grant thee, without smile or touch. 


** Sister ’’ cried our lips of old; 

Sister saith thy mother now, 
While our frighted eyes behold 

Deity upon thy brow. 

Lo, we yield thee head and knee! 
Was our greeting overbold 

That so often pleasured thee? 


As in Enna’s fields thou wert 
Shalt thou never be again; 

When the trodden flowers’ hurt 
Smote thee with thy heaviest pain. 
Thou hast seen the Eternal Lord 

Measuring unto men desert, 

And thy spirit hath adored. 


O for her who with us trod, 
Loving day and sunlight, whom, 
Yielding service to her nod, 
Loved we, ere thy voice was doom 
And thy vision destiny ; 
Ere the presence of a god 
Mightily o’ershadowed thee. 


CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


REVIEWS. 
WHIG HISTORY. 


‘George III. and Charles Fox: the concluding part 
of the American Revolution.” By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. 0. Trevelyan. Vol. I. London: Longmans. 
1912. 7s. 6d. net. 
-~ this volume Sir G. Trevelyan arrives at an epoch 
when the Whigs undoubtedly were able to play the 
beau réle. He tells us in his preface that at the opening 
of the Session of 1881, when he had just accepted a 
subordinate post in Mr. Gladstone’s second Adminis- 
tration, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy expressed a wish that 
the new Minister could be compelled ‘* by an Order of 
Court to finish Fox’. This, of course, occurred just 
after the publication of ‘‘ The Early History of Charles 
James Fox’’, and few have read that delightful 
book without wishing that the author had gune 
on till he brought the work to a conclusion. Mr, 
M‘Carthy did not deal in irony, or we might have 
suspected him of intimating in the politest fashion that 
the distinguished author was better fitted to excel in 
the literary than the political field, as, indeed, subse- 
quent events only too clearly proved. But even when 
Sir G. Trevelyan definitely abandoned politics for the 
sphere in which he had already won such abundant 
applause, he never succeeded in shaking off the 
inveterate habit of partisanship. This failing we have 
been compelled to call attention to when noticing the 
earlier volumes of this history. When Charles James 
Fox was in question, nobody could very hopefully 
anticipate an impartial survey of events. We gladly 
admit that the rancour of Whiggery is by no means 
in evidence here to the extent we might have feared. 
But only a small part of this book is directly con- 
cerned with the conflict between Fox and the King’s 
ministers. The author has, of course, an easy task 
in proving that the Ministry were incompetent, the 
King obstinate, and the Opposition often right; but 
he fails to do justice to the arguments that led the 
Administration in 1780 to hope that the Colonies 
might vet be subdued. In fact this volume closes with 
an episode which might undoubtedly have led to the com- 
plete collapse of the American resistance. Had Arnold’s 
treachery really handed over West Point to Clinton, the 
war on the American side could afterwards have been 
only sporadic and fitful. It is now admitted by all com- 
petent American historians that only the intervention of 
France made the continuation of the war by the Colonies 
possible. It is, therefore, silly to brand a Monarch 
and his advisers as mad and incapable who resolved 
to carry it on. They might have been well advised 
to act otherwise and throw their whole strength 
on France, but they were not without excuse. 
Washington himself told Rochambeau that ‘‘ consider- 
ing the absolute discredit of the finances of Congress, 
he feared that the struggles of this campaign would be 
the last efforts of expiring patriotism *’. The American 
leader also used these remarkable words : ‘‘ The shadow 
of an army that will remain will have every motive 
except mere patriotism to abandon the service without 
the hope, which has hitherto supported them, of a 
change for the better. . . . We may expect soon to be 
reduced to the humiliating condition of seeing the cause 
of America in America upheld by foreign arms’’. The 
French Admiral wrote to Vergennes in the summer of 
1780: ‘‘ The fate of North America is yet very uncer- 
tain, and the Revolution is not so far advanced as it 
has been believed in Europe ’’. Count Fersen, so well 
known afterwards as the chivalrous contriver of the 
flight to Varennes, writing from Rhode Island in the 
autumn of the same year, says that all the people who 
possessed anything were loyalists, and desired recon- 
ciliation with England and an end of the war. Such 
evidence might be multiplied ad infinitum, but readers 
who had no other means of reference than this book 
would not know that the British Government had 
such excellent excuses for confidence. Extracts from 
a few letters of the King to North do not by any 
means give the grounds on which the Government 
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acted and the operations in America were conducted. 
Sandwich and Lord George Germaine have long been 
convicted and sentenced; there is really nothing new 
to be said about them. The King’s system of re- 
taining an incompetent Minister in office because he 
was a serviceable tool was as bad as could be; so 
is the tendency, not yet extinguished in either political 
party, to give Ministerial jobs to men who belong to 
families for whom ‘‘ something must be done ’’, but 
who are otherwise undeserving. Lecky says that in 
preparing to meet the French attack ‘‘ the efforts of 
the Ministry to restore the Navy to its full efficiency 
had been earnest, skilful, and successful’’. We are 
inclined to agree with Lecky, whatever may be said of 
the blunders and offences of Sandwich, but we should 
gather nothing of the kind from Sir George Trevelyan. 
The point may be disputable, but, if history is to be 
written with any fairness, we ought to hear both sides. 
This, however, a Whig writer is constitutionally in- 
capable of doing. It is not English historians but 
Americans that have succeeded in finally dispelling the 
cloud of prejudice that hangs over the inception of the 
American Rebellion, and in fact the whole conduct of 
the war, though Lecky made a beginning. History in 
the hands of Whigs always has been, and we suppose 
always will be, treated as an opportunity for a party 
pamphlet. This vice is, we gladly admit, not nearly 
so evident this time as we have often found it before 
in the works of this brilliant writer. ‘* Bon chien chasse 
de race’’ is a proverb abundantly verified in the 
Macaulay-Trevelyan connexion, and they all write so 
well that we welcome their exploits in the historical 
field, though the particular object of the exercise should 
not legitimately be to run down a quarry. But, to tell 
the truth, we do not find much to quarrel with in the 
author's present eulogies of Fox, whof at this juncture, 
was at his best and generally on the right side. He 
was patriotically against France and he was denouncing 
an unpopular and, with few exceptions, incompetent 
Ministry. He also threw himself heart and soul into 
the struggle with the foreigner, wherein his conduct 
contrasts very favourably with his attitude during the 
Revolutionary War. He was immensely popular, a 
brilliant orator, and a very charming person. But then 
we have had all this before in countless histories, 
memoirs, and biographies. Burke’s methods of speak- 
ing, his alliance with Fox, his manner of life—all these 
have been long known to us in the same way. Anybody 
has the right to construct a history if he wants to, 
but when compassed about with such a cloud of wit- 
nesses a considerable writer like Sir George Trevelyan, 
when he embarks on such a task, should try to give us 
something different from or better than what we have 
already. What he has given us is a clear, pleasant 
narrative, fairly well documenté, though with a strange 
vagueness as to dates, making very easy reading, 
and strongly, though not ferociously partisan. It 
in no sort of way compares with Lecky’s work, nor 
can it ever be the final and authoritative history of the 
time. The author is sometimes rather irritating, for 
he devotes pages to reiterating the praises of great 
Whigs like Lord Chatham and Admiral Keppel which 
we have already heard ad nauseam. There are few who 
would not heartily concur in it all. We see, however, a 
great lack of judgment in this reiteration. Why should 
a historian at this time of day thus occupy space which 
might much better have been devoted to making more 
clear many points hitherto perfunctorily treated ? 

This volume concludes with an episode which has 
taken its place among the tragedies of history. The 
story of Major André and Benedict Arnold, though 
often told before, has never been better told than it is 
here, and we think that few impartial judges will be 
found to quarrel with the writer’s conclusion that 
Washington was justified in ordering André’s execu- 
tion. The moment was one of such imminent peril for 
the United States that it is impossible to be surprised 
at the decision of the Commander-in-Chief. Like the 
arrest of Louis XVI. and his family at Varennes, which 
decided the fate of France, the seizure of André was 
due to his own blunder and the action of three camp- 


followers who acted the part of Drouet and his 
friends. By such trivial instruments does Destiny work ! 
Where Washington acted inexcusably was in conniving 
at and approving of the attempt to kidnap Arnold 
treacherously and spirit him away from the British 
camp. Sir George Trevelyan does not allude to this 
disgraceful episode, but he charges Lord Stanhope with 
writing of these events ‘‘ in a tone which has long been 
obsolete ’’. We have re-read Lord Stanhope’s account, 
and, while he differs from the view of Lecky and Sir 
George, his criticism of Washington is in terms of great 
and sincere respect, though he finds fault with the com- 
position and competence of the court-martial. | When, 
we may reply, will Whig historians cease to write of 
this war ‘‘ in a tone which has long been obsolete ’’ even 
on the other side of the Atlantic? 


MR. GOSSE’S DANISH IMPRESSIONS. 


“Two Visits to Denmark: 1872-1874." By Edmund 
Gosse. London: Smith, Elder. 1911. 7s. 6d. 


I N his preface Mr. Gosse answers the question: 

** Whether a small country does or does not deserve 
to continue independent? ’’ by another—viz. ‘‘ Does it 
or does it not keep up a high standard of independent 
national culture?’’ But something may be said for 
small States on the ground of the picturesque contrasts 
they offer in national character, language and manners. 
There is particular reason why England should show 
sympathy with the Scandinavian peoples. It is a 
moot question whether there is not about as much 
Norse as Saxon blood in the British Isles. Mr. 
Gosse is in the right when he hints that the English- 
man’s indifference to Scandinavian literature is but a 
poor testimony to his culture. We have never been 
able to understand the average Englishman’s lack of 
interest in the Sagas. It is not commonly known that 
the discovery of Iceland in the ninth century brought a 
number of hardy immigrants flocking to that island from 
Scotland and Ireland, and that Vigfusson, the best 
authority, held that the finer and more artistic qualities 
of the Icelandic Saga were due to the cross of Norse- 
Keltic blood. Further, the Englishman’s daring energy 
as a colonist is obviously a legacy from his Norse 
ancestry. On sentimental grounds alone the English- 
man should be ashamed of his blank ignorance of such 
fine poets and story-tellers as Drachmann and Jacobsen. 
Ibsen and Bjérnson, and, in a lesser degree, Brandes, 
have been forced on his attention, but how many of us 
know anything of Paludan-Miiller, or even of Oehlen- 
schlager? And here we may tell Mr. Gosse that the 
value of his pleasant volume would have been doubled 
by the insertion of brief critical notes on the works and 
literary qualities of the chief Scandinavian authors of 
whom he chats. Informally he glances now and again 
at some’‘of their achievements, but in view of the 
Englishman’s abysmal ignorance of the subject it is a 
pity that he did not go a little out of his traveller’s path 
to provide us with more solid information. His early 
volume, ‘‘ Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe ’’, published in 1879, is scarcely accessible to the 
general reader. 

Anyway, Mr. Gosse is pleasantly adroit in these ‘* im- 
pressions ’’ of Danish literary society which he tells us 
he ‘* wrote down in journals and letters ’’ during his two 
visits to Copenhagen in 1872 and 1874. The ‘‘ copious 
notes ’’’ that, as an inquiring young man, he made of 
his talks and walks with his kindly host, the celebrated 
preacher, Dr. Fog, have been spiced and peppered, we 
take it, by the later admixture of malicious asides. We 
have an agreeable picture of the English youth waking 
up to see ‘‘ the stately figure of the Dean, in full 
Lutheran canonicals, with the strange frilled ruff round 
his neck and a long black robe to his feet, standing at 
my bedside’’. Mr. Gosse, coming from the gelid 
atmosphere of Puritanical repression that he has so well 
described elsewhere, was surprised to find ‘‘ Dean Fog 
not objecting to such things as secular music, nudity 
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in painting and sculpture, philosophical debate, and 
dancing and the drama ’’. The advantage of a capital 
as small in size as Copenhagen is that its culture is con- 
centrated, so to say, and everybody knows who every- 
body is, thus giving little ogcasion for the lowering of 
the standards, literary, artistic, etc., by the inrush of 
** outsiders ’’ and moneyed vulgarians. Mr. Gosse in 
the ’seventies in Denmark thus breathed an atmosphere 
alike simpler and more genuine than we fear could be 
met with to-day. His description of Brandes’ extreme 
unpopularity is interesting, confirming Ibsen’s satires 
on the orthodox stupidity of the ‘* intellectual leaders ”’ 
in the North. But the disadvantage of a small town for 
progressive spirits is well indicated in our author’s com- 
ments on Holger Drachmann and his poetry :— 


If it were possible to reveal Drachmann’s genius to English 
sympathies, it would be, I suppose, in his dramas. To see 
the tragedy of ** Gurre ”’ acted at the National Theatre in 
Copenhagen is to walk in the forest of romance and to hear, 
as Shakespeare says, 


‘* Beauty making beautiful old rhyme 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights ”’. 


How Tovelil and King Volmer met in the midsummer 
dawn under the dark woods of Gurre is told in scenes that 
throb like the song of a nightingale. In Scandinavian 
literature, where the force of ugliness has been so promi- 
nently insisted upon by recent writers, there was something 
doubly fascinating in Drachmann’s passionate pursuit of 
beauty—beauty of emotion, of language, of form, of scene. 

His misfortune was that he was too big for so little a 
country as Denmark. His indignations, his trumpet cries, 
his frenzies of ecstasy, his melodious thunders of despair 
were out of scale with Copenhagen. Holger Drachmann 
was like an artist singing in a small drawing-room with a 
voice of opera pitch. Hence his impatience at the proportions 
of life in Denmark, his anxiety to get away from it and 
breathe a wider atmosphere in France, in America, in 
England. But, after all, it was the Danish language he 
used, and to Denmark he had still to return. Denmark will 
revere his memory; he was one of the greatest men whose 
achievements adorn her short but glorious roll of fame. To 
us who are left, who knew and loved him, he will remain a 
memory of magnificent over-emphasis and excess indeed; 
but also of a lyric life spent in the fearless old fashion, all 
for love and song and liberty, by a huge, heroic man who 
pulsed with life to his finger-tips. 


It would not be fair to Mr. Gosse to take leave of his 
volume without dwelling on the lighter side of his 
reminiscences. Of Mrs. Drachmann we read, ‘‘ This 
charming person, whose beauty was really remarkable, 
must not be confounded with any of the later wives of 
Holger Drachmann, who became a finished expert in the 
art of matrimony ’’. He quotes Molbech with effect on 
Ibsen’s rivalry with Bjérnson in Rome in 1865, when the 
great poet was ‘* excruciatingly poor and was smarting 
under obscurity and obloquy. . . . They could not keep 
apart ; they were like two tom-cats parading and snarl- 
ing and swearing at each other, yet each bored to death 
if the other was not present”’. A slightly malicious 
anecdote on William Morris in Iceland in 1871 is given 
on the authority of an Icelandic lady. It would appear 
that some “ guides with ponies ”’ did not turn up at the 
appointed hour near Reykjavik, and ‘‘ Morris was thrown 
by their delay into such a frenzy of displeasure that he 
flung himself at full length upon the grass and tore 
handfuls out of it as he rolled upon it’?! Few are the 
literati who escape a caustic touch in their young 
admirer’s tribute, and even the great poet, Paludan- 
Miller, the special object of his enthusiasm, is made to 
look ridiculous in the account of his old wife’s ‘‘ mania- 
cal parsimony ’’, ‘‘ preposterous oddity and con- 
suming egoism’’. Certainly such passages as these 
help to strengthen the lifelikeness and singular freshness 
of Mr. Gosse’s impressions, but when he comes to write 
his reminiscences of English literary life it will be a wise 
man who elects not to be ‘‘ snapped ’’ by so candid a 
friend. 


CHEAP CHRISTIANITY. 
“ Pacing the Facts.” Edited by W. K. Lowther Clarke. 
London: Nisbet. 1911. 6s. net. 


BOUT a year ago we reviewed a book by Mr. Stock 
A called ‘‘ Looking Facts in the Face ’’, in which a 
candid-minded agnostic insisted on the veiled prophet 
of ecclesiastical Liberalism showing his real features. 
From the title of the present volume we expected some- 
thing heroically unblenching—qui siccis oculis monstra 
natantia videt—but we close the book with the very 
vaguest notion what facts Mr. Clarke’s contributors are 
out facing. There is the burning question, for example,. 
of Biblical reconstruction. The plain Christian has long 
waited for the critics to tell him exactly how much of 
the Scriptural and Catholic tradition they require him 
to surrender. But all he gets here is the usual glib 
and bland assurances, which carefully avoid all 
detail. We do not know why the editor observes 
that the prevailing tone of the writers is pessimistic, 
or the Bishop of London—on the outside jacket— 
ascribes this pessimism to their determination to 
face the worst. If they face it they immediately 
pass on their way, and we do not find any problem 
grappled with, or even stated. The most thoughtful 
essay in the book is Mr. Alington’s, on public school 
religion. There is no problem, he sensibly says. Boys 
should be treated and preached to like ordinary people. 
If schoolmasters find any special difficulty, it is because 
of the criminal neglect of parents to give their boys any 
religious grounding. He scouts the idea that boys 
should be provided with peculiar paganised devotions 
and ‘‘ healthy ’’ hymns, like the one in the ‘* Public 
School Hymn Book "’ which begins— 


** Just as fam, young, strong and free, 
To be as I was meant to be”’ 


If boys are Christians, why not deal with them as 
such? There is also a pleasant paper by Lord William 
Cecil on the Old Squire and the New. The old squire 
is on principle his brother’s keeper, and so ought to be 
admired by Socialists, who however stupidly inveigh 
against ‘‘ feudalism ’’ and have let in the individualist 
new week-ender squire, whose money-bags are the fruit 
of competitive commercialism. 

We seem to come upon a ** fact’’ which ought to be 
stared at when the Bishop of Hull remarks that it is 
no longer the theology but the morality of Christ which 
is rejected by the *‘ new thought’’. But the paper then 
glides off into the stereotyped complacencies. Cer- 
tainly the ‘‘ interim ethic ’’ of an apocalyptic Gospel, 
the meekness and non-resistance of the Sermon on the 
Mount, is most unpalatable to the Socialist, pegging out 
claims in a very earthy new heaven, and to those who, 
like an Oxford tutor, declare that the world, the flesh 
and the devil have been too long kept out of their own. 
Nor are there wanting influential voices which pronounce 
chastity to be a relic of priestcraft. By the by, Mr. 
H. G. Wood, on middle-class religion, says that Puri- 
tanism has created the ideal of the pure home. What 
about Cornwall or the Burns country? What about the 
constant ‘‘ glorification of impulse ’’ in the cocoa Press? 
The ‘‘ Nonconformist conscience ’’ has lent no help to 
the Church in defending the Christian marriage law, and’ 
whatever it still stands for has no weight, Mr. Conrad 
Noel remarks, with the Labour party. The current 
theology of the day, he claims, however, is fast falling 
into line with Labour aspirations, and the English 
democracy remains theistic on the distinct understand- 
ing that God is merely immanental, not transcendental, 
and the Divine authority is realised as simply a power 
innate in mankind. Labour is not eager for disestab- 
lishment, and why should it be if it can get the Church 
to shed its Creed, substitute the Labour programme, 
and leave off worrying people about their sins? A bon 
camarade Christ is to take the place of a mysterious 
Saviour. We should like, however, to know what right 


the Labour party and its chaplains have to tell us what 
the real poor believe. 
The Dean of S. Paul’s must feel very uncomfortable 
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to find himself in the same team with a sentimentalist, 
preaching a shallow Socialism. His own Liberalism is 
of an acrid, intellectual type, but one which really sees 
some of the facts. He describes the dilemma in which 
Liberal Christians are finding themselves, as it becomes 
clear that they must either abandon the rationalistic 
theory of religion or go al! the way with the destructive 
critics. | As his subject, however, is the universities, 
we should have liked him to ‘‘ face the fact ’’ of the 
probable impossibility of either university or colleges 
retaining much longer any official connexion with the 
Church. At Cambridge a Head recently canvassed his 
undergraduates against Christianity, and at an Oxford 
college a priest suspended a sacris by his Bishop remains 
Dean of Divinity. Dr. Inge merely says that the 
Divinity degrees must be thrown open. He himself 
ridicules one of the leading phenomena of the New 
Testament as ‘‘ sacerdotal magic’’. Democracy, he 
holds, kills liberty, but he has’ hopes for the Anglo- 
Saxon future. <A purer and nobler type of Christianity 
will appear, fostered especially by the universities, viz. 
‘the natural religion of the Englishman, the secular 
moral ideal ’’—gentlemanliness purged of heraldry and 
property in land, a kind of Japanese bushido, the 
standard of a simple and frugal aristocracy. The sub- 
title of this volume is *‘ An Englishman's Religion ”’ 
It is all very much of a muddle, and why are the last 
three papers assigned respectively to a Scots Presby- 
terian minister, ‘an Irish anti-clerical Nationalist, and a 
Scots-American Unitarian who deals with religion in 
the States? 


IRELAND FROM WITHIN. 


“The Lighter Side of Irish Life.” By George A. 
Birmingham. With Illustrations by Henry W. 
Kerr. London: Foulis. 1911. 5s. net. 

NE of the most amusing of the many good stories 
in this book is that of the Irish guest of an 

English vicar who, asked to help at a penny reading, 

laboriously learned Tennyson's ‘* Revenge ’’. But the 

vicar, as vicars will, introduced him to the parishioners 
with stress upon his nationality, and the opening words 
were received with yells of appreciative laughter. Taking 

in the situation, the reciter continued the poem in a 

strong brogue, and ended with a few jig-steps amidst 

frantic applause. We are not sure that Mr. Birming- 
ham’s new volume will render the paths of serious 
recitation before English audiences smoother to his 
countrymen. The underlying argument, indeed, is very 
much that which is enforced by Mr. Bernard Shaw in 
certain prefaces, and presented with slightly pathetic 
insistence by Mr. Ashe King in his recent book on Oliver 

Goldsmith. But Mr. Birmingham evidently feels that 

he has got to amuse. the children, so to say, and this very 

agreeable, if slight, series of sketches will on the whole 
confirm the English notion that Ireland is a land of jest. 

The English, not being an illogical race for nothing, 

have moods of regarding the Irish as devils in a modi- 

fication of the human form; but no doubt a medieval 
monarch would have been very angry indeed if his 
court jester had taken violently to politics. 

Mr. Birmingham advances the very interesting theory 
that the Leveresque Irish type, the rollicking Irishmen 
whom the Great Famine, as he observes, certainly 
killed off, were originally Anglo-Irish. The Cromwel- 
lian settlement, in fact, is responsible for Harry Lorre- 
quer. It is probably quite true. The real Gael, as 
shown in his own medieval literature and surviving in 
Connaught to-day, is, as might be expected, far more 
akin in temperament to the Scots Highlander than to 
the ‘‘ stage Irishman’’. The Anglo-Irish landowners 
threw themselves into sport and diversion far more 
thoroughly than their Irish predecessors, and set the 
tone for the lower classes. (But we must not be taken 
to suggest that the Elizabethan Hugh O'Neill was in 
the least like Mr. W. B. Yeats, the leading Serious 
Irishman of our own day.) Intermarriage made of the 
Anglo-Irish something curiously unlike either of the 
Parent stocks: less solid than the English, less moody 
than the Gael, good fighters, hearty revellers, yet with 


an imaginative feeling which, somehow or other, seldom 
produces much in art or literature. The Anglo-Irish- 
man is probably seen at his best in governing Asiatics 
or Africans, when he combines the power to rule with 
the gift of seeing things from the primitive man’s point 
of view. 

But this has led us away from the text. ‘Mr. 
Birmingham is one of the hardest (and fairest) hitters 
in controversy now living. His study of Mr. T. W. 
Russell’s character and policy in a recent number 
of the ‘‘ Irish Review ’’ deserves, even as a literary 
model, a far wider circulation than most Dublin maga- 
zine articles secure. But here he is ‘* laughing in his 
easy chair ’’ (though we hasten to say that there is 
nothing Rabelaisian in his wit). On the brogue he is a 
little disappointing, but on Irish clergymen, officials, 
servants, pastimes, superstitions, he writes with 
astonishing ease and charm. Some of us will find it 
hard to forgive him for putting into print good stories 
which, in a way, belong to the circle of a certain Irish 
country house, the repetition of which to new audiences 
had made for us quite a pretty reputation. But we 
suppose the world of readers has stronger claims than 
any group of friends, and, as Mr. Birrell would put 
it, ‘‘ minorities must suffer ’’. 


A PAGEANT OF FURNITURE. 


“The Book of Decorative Furniture.” Vol. II. By 
Edwin Foley. London: Jack. 1911. 25s. net. 


Mae second volume of this handsome picture-book 

begins with Chippendale and ends with Sheraton. 
It is mainly concerned with English furniture, but 
some of its most interesting chapters are devoted to 
the great French masters. There are illustrations of 
an Hungarian peasant’s cottage, and of Lord Curzon’s 
Asiatic collection, sandwiched between a Wedgwood- 
Flaxman mantelpiece and a Régence panelled bedroom. 
But these are only by-products. A history of the golden 
age of furniture is a history of the craft in two countries, 
England and France; and it must be something more 
than a history of the craft. Taste in furniture is so 
closely bound up with inventions and discoveries, with 
royal marriages, battles, revolutions, and policies of 
State that its history, treated philosophically, is an 
epitome of all history. A royal marriage introduced 
Portuguese fashions into the England of Charles II. ; 
another royal marriage made builders and upholsterers 
and carpenters look to Holland for their models. The 
discovery of the virgin forests of mahogany in Cuba, 
and afterwards in Honduras, gave Chippendale a wood 
that was alone capable of responding to his particular 
genius. The South Sea Bubble fills a black page of 
our political and financial history; yet without it and 
the fortunes that it suddenly created there would have 
been no Houghton nor certain of those other great 
‘* houses of state’? of which Lord Chesterfield wrote 
so critically. If Sir William Chambers had not travelled 
in the East, England would have escaped the bizarre 
style that tried to make Chippendale chairs look as if 
they came out of Chinese temples. These examples 
might easily be multiplied, for every successive change 
in taste is a reflexion of a significant event or a great 
movement. If you want to write history, your re- 
searches must not end in the library of the British 
Museum or the Reports of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission : your own drawing-room may be as rich 
a field as either. From the history of eighteenth cen- 
tury furniture it is possible to draw a significant com- 
parison. England copied from France, and France 
from England. Yet between the two there is a differ- 
ence almost of kind. Ask anyone what he knows 
of English furniture. He will repeat to you the names 
of the three great craftsmen, Chippendale, Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton. Ask him what he knows of French 
furniture. He will speak of Régence, or Louis XVI., 
or Empire. And this is strange. For technique, for 
training, for fineness of touch, the French masters, the 
ébénistes, the marqueteurs, the ciseleurs far surpass 
the Englishmen. Cressent or Oében or Riesener ougbt 
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by all standards of art to be household names. They 
are not for this reason, that in France the designers 
and craftsmen were court officials. Under Louis XV., 
Louis XVI., and even Napoleon, furniture-making was 
almost a department of State. In the Louvre—unless 
someone has stolen it—there is that wonderful Bureau 
du Roi Louis XV. It took nine years and 72,775 livres 
to make it—Dasson was given £3000 for copying it. 
In its rosewood and amaranth, its bronze and its 
plaques, its wreaths and its vases, there is the whole 
history of the ancien régime, of France exploited by 
Paris, and Paris distilled into Versailles. Itis incredible 
that such a piece could have been made in England. 
For Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton there was 
no state patronage nor the accompaniment of state 
patronage, state control. The first three Georges were 
not likely to help struggling artists, and if they had 
been asked to choose between the Louvre and Herren- 
hausen, there is no doubt that they would have chosen 
Herrenhausen. George II. or George III. would never 
have dreamt of spending several thousand pounds on 
a writing table. The English craftsmen were left 
to themselves; and hard work they found it to 
make a living atall. It is notorious that Sheraton, the 
Baptist preacher, died in extreme poverty. The price 
that the Frenchmen were paid for a single piece of 
furniture was more than any of the Englishmen made 
in five years. By a kind of poetic justice the English- 
men have come to their own. Whilst the officials 
of Versailles lived in comfort and died in riches, the 
carpenters of Long Acre, after struggling in obscurity, 
are remembered by their own names and not by the 
names of their kings. Further, they are remembered, 
not as shadowy historical figures about whom little is 
known save that they played a great part in the develop- 
ment of English furniture, but as craftsmen whose work 
is still used, and everywhere copied for the very good 
reason that chairs and tables have never been made 
of more comfortable or useful shape. French furniture 
is for the grand salon or the levée. It needs 
a chateau in Touraine or an hétel in the Faubourg 
S. Germain to set it off. You can live with Hepple- 
white or Sheraton in a one-room attic—much of their 
work was meant for the man who slept and ate and 
worked in a single room. And what better furniture 
could he have than those washing-stands that shut up 
into a table and open into a writing-desk ? 

Perhaps it is this reason, its suitability and conveni- 
ence, that has kept so much eighteenth-century 
English furniture in daily use. To judge from the 
Victoria and Albert it has kept it also out of museums. 
Long may it continue to do so! The air of the show- 
room, whether it be Christie’s or South Kensington, 
takes the life out of the work of men’s hands. To see 
English furniture as it was and is meant to be, you 
must go to an English country house, not too big to 
have become continentalised, but one of those many 
gentleman’s houses, standing well placed but unostenta- 
tious in the midst of a fair-sized park. Go especially 
into the dining-room. In it you will find a dignified 
simplicity, the walls painted with a light wash, the 
ceiling and mantelpiece of classical design, the 
mahogany table, the sideboard, the urns, the wine 
cooler, masterpieces of Robert Adam, every detail in 
harmony with the rest and with the portraits on the 
wall and the view from the window. These things went 
to make the domestic life that for a century and a half 
was the heart of England. With a heart so true is it 
wonderful that England did great things ? 


THE INEXPERIENCED WILDFOWLER. 


“The Complete Wildfowier, Ashore and Afoat.” By 
Stanley Duncan and Guy Thorne. London: Grant 
Richards. 1911. 15s. net. 


4 EW among regular shooting men have much experi- 
ence of wildfowling even with an ordinary gun, and 

only a very small percentage of these have any practical 
knowledge of stancheon-gun work. Hence this book 


will not appeal to the great mass of shooters. As its 
name implies, it professes to deal with all wild-fowling 
subjects exhaustively. Two questions at once arise— 
first, is this book wanted; and secondly, are its joint 
authors competent to write a book which they modestly 
intended to be the ‘‘ standard work ’’ on the subject? 
In our view the book is not wanted, and every expert 
will agree that whatever its good points may be, it is 
a very long way from reaching the goal of its authors’ 
aspirations . 
The plain fact is that everything that has to be said 
about modern wildfowling has been said by Sir Ralph 
Payne Gallwey, who has, on the whole, in the opinion 
of those most competent to judge, done so both clearly 
and well. It is not generally known that Sir Ralph, in 
addition to his own experiences, has had the good 
fortune to work with some of the most famous wild- 
fowlers of the day, such as Captain G. J. Gould, with 
practical knowledge of fowling not only in British and 
Irish waters but all along the northern coasts of Europe. 
His writings, therefore, stand as an epitome of the 
experiences of all the most successful fowlers of our 
times, by which the feats of Colonel Hawker are com- 
pletely overshadowed. Since Sir Ralph’s book appeared, 
various self-constituted authorities have brought out 
others professing to deal with wildfowling, but all such 
have been viewed by fowler as of no account since 
they contained nothing that had not been said already, 
and far better. One of the writers*of this book 
announces that he found his task to be *‘ a strange relief 
from the continuous production of fiction ’’. Such an 
announcement is open to unkind interpretation. . 
We must take exception to the authors’ persistency in 


puffing the wares of various tradesmen. Such advertise , 


ments should certainly not appear in the body of any 
‘* standard *’ work, and can only give rise to pained 
amusement among those readers who may chance to be 
better informed than the writers. For example, they 
quote one gunmaker whom they assert to be xe the 
supreme expert upon guns in the whole world’’, and 
proceed to name an optician who, they declare, makes 
best possible glass for wildfowling purposes 

They also give a list of several gunmakers of their 
acquaintance who they are convinced are “ above 
suspicion and who alone should be consulted ’’. 
Then follows some advice on the delectable subject of 
‘‘ buying guns from pawnbrokers”’, a feat we have 
never attempted and therefore will not venture to criti- 
cise. In the section dealing with punt-gunning there is 
not very much to find fault with beyond that, where tech- 
nicalities are concerned, there is at times evidence of a 
lack of wide experience. Thus the setting-pole is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ round’’, whereas experts agree that the 
best form is a flat one. Nor should the pole be worked 
through a spur, as shown on page 246, for the simple 
reason that a punter has far better control of his punt 
without a spur and moreover can keep his hand lower, 


and thus be less likely to alarm the fowl. So also the 


ae 


setting paddle ’’, although stated to be ‘‘ never of. 
much service except under favourable conditions ”’, is, 
when properly worked by a skilful man, the best way 
of all of going up'to fowl, since it can be used ‘in 
shallow and in deep water. Surely the chapter 
on rudders is superfluous. Rudders have been de- 


scribed by one. of the most experienced fowlers in the 


following terms: ‘‘ They are nothing but an encum- 
brance, and if a man asserts that he cannot keep his punt 
on her course without the aid of a rudder, well! by his 
own admission he is not much use as a punter ’’. * The 
same authority is equally severe on anchors and grapnels 
of the type here recommended. ‘‘ A grapnel in the 
bottom of a punt with one or two prongs always sticking 
up is an abomination.’’ With this we heartily agree. 
The drawings to seale of punts and their accessories 
are by no means clear and cannot be compared with 
those given by Sir Ralph Gallwey. There is a quite 
impossible sketch of a ‘‘ lugsail ’’ in a punt on page 158, 


.dbviously drawn by a ‘‘landlubber ’’, possibly the same 


who drew the ‘“yawl’’ and ‘ cutter’’ later on. 


Some of the photographs of punts are misleading- 
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Thus on page 248 a single-handed punt is shown with 
its bow well out of the water. This is about as bad a 
fault as a punt can well have, for with any ripple. the 
wavelets ‘‘ slap’’ under the bottom and soon attract 
the attention of the wildfowl. 

Over fifty pages at the end of the book are devoted to 
the ‘‘ Birds met with by the Wildfowler ’’. Some of the 
illustrations given are good; others bad. But the 
list shows a sad lack of a practical knowledge of 
ornithology, and includes rare stragglers to our shores 
such as the American bittern, spoonbill and killdeer 
plover. Divers are omitted because, in the opinion of 
the authors, ‘‘ they are not sporting birds’’. Since 
mergansers and dabchicks are included in the list we 
presume that they are ‘‘ sporting birds ”’ 

To sum up, the book labours throughout from the 
attempt of the authors to pose as masters of all trades. 
Hence it is unduly discursive and suffers from excessive 
padding. Such technical matters as dog-breaking, boat- 
sailing or meteorology, to name only some of many, 
cannot be dealt with adequately in a few paragraphs or 
pages, and all alike require special knowledge. There 
is good stuff in the book, but it is sadly in need of con- 
densation and excision. We fear that like a faultily 
designed and overloaded gunning punt, it will be 
stranded owing to the excessive amount of unsuitable 
matter heaped into it. 


NOVELS. 


“Mr. Wycherley's Wards.” By L. Allen Harker. 
London: Murray. 1912. 6s. 


Mrs. Harker has in her latest book enlarged the 
debt which those acquainted with her work, which is 
not by any means as well known as it should be, are 
conscious of owing her. Her gift is a rare one, since 
it enables her to interest us in the slenderest trifles by 
which life is continued. She can distil an import from 
triviality where others produce what is trivial from 
importance; and can make of domesticity a universal 
theme. In the present volume nothing happens but 
the removal of a small household and the education cf 
a cook-housekeeper’s daughter, but there can be no 
sense of a scarcity of material, nor any misgivings 
as to its quality. Her humour, delicacy, sympathy and 
penetration make the subject-matter of secondary 
moment, since itis difficult to imagine anything on which 
she could contrive to be dull. One might, perhaps, 
best describe her genre for those who do not know it 
as a counterpart to that of Mr. E. V. Lucas—a feminine 
counterpart. In interests nearly identical, in method 
wonderfully alike, but superior in its delicacy, and avoid- 
ing by its fine vitality a certain numbness in execution 


(Continued on page 216.) 
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by which the other sometimes is beset. There are 
four children in the book, and the aroma of childhood 
is for the author the most subtile and exquisite of 
inspirations. Adult portraiture is an easy business 
beside the unfaltering lightness and restraint demanded 
in the faithful and acceptable rendering of a child. 
The whole likeness lies at the mercy of the slightest 
flaw in its fineness, the least misplacing or over- 
emphasis of accent. The littlke more and how much 
too much it is. But Mrs. Harker has a touch as certain 
as it is exquisite, and that appreciation which draws 
the most charming of her pictures from the restfullest 
elements in life. 


“Dan Russel the Fox: An Episode in the Life of Miss 
Rowan.” By E. @. Somerville and Martin Ross. 
London: Methuen. 6s. 


Humour is almost as perilous to an Irish novelist as 
to an English Member of Parliament : the applause that 
it brings is mingled with doubt as to the jester’s good 
faith. Hence it has hardly been recognised that the 
ladies whose collaboration has enlivened our prosaic 
times are gifted with an unusual power of character 
drawing, and are remarkably observant of many things 
besides the absurdities of which they make such good 
use. But ‘‘ The Real Charlotte ’’ was the most mor- 
dant and penetrating description of Irish middle-class life 
ever put upon paper. In ‘‘ Dan Russel ’’—a personage 
who has not very much to do with the story—our 
authors return to the vein which they worked in ‘‘ The 
Silver Fox ’’, and show us what might be called ‘‘ les 
dessous de la chasse ’’, the human emotions at work 
among people whose whole time appears to be devoted 
to hunting. It is a humble and unfashionable pack in 
a remote district which captivates Miss Katharine 
Rowan, a heiress a little dissatisfied with life in the 
favourite resorts of Society. A chance acquaintance 
with an Irish widow, who talks much of hunting but 
sticks pretty closely to the roads, brings her, under the 
wing of a married cousin, to the West of Ireland. Here 
she not only learns to ride, but is so enthralled by the 
passion for hunting that she finds an epitome of all 
manly virtues in the amateur Whip—John Michael Fitz- 
Symons, *‘ a younger brother of the old-fashioned tribal 
type, who existed happily, and pennilessly, under the 
suzerainty of his elder brother’. John Michael ‘is on: 
of the best of the studies that we owe to these artists : 
an uneducated youth of the squireen type, whose whole 
heart is in his stable and his kennels, and who does 
not want to be bothered by women. This single-minded, 
unintellectual, honest sportsman offers a strong contrast 
to his swaggering, vulgar, tricky half-brother, a retired 
village attorney posing as a country gentleman. There 
are one or two fine runs in the book, excellently de- 
scribed, and the authors have lost none of their genius 
for quaint dialogue and unexpected vocabulary. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘* The Pilgrims’ Way from Winchester to Canterbury.” By Julia 
Cartwright. Illustrated by A. H. Hallam Murray. London: 
Murray. 1911. 15s, net. 

Mrs, Ady’s book is nearly twenty years old, but has 
profited little in those years except by Mr. Hallam Murray’s 
long series of pleasant pedestrian illustrations in colour and 
line, now for the first time printed. Since the book was 
published in 1892, Mr. Hilaire Belloc has travelled the 
Pilgrims’ Way from Winchester to Canterbury and written 
about it in his illuminating and suggestive ‘‘Old Road’’. 
It was hardly within Mrs. Ady’s province to make much use 
of My. Belloc’s theories and discoveries. For though she 
has to some extent corrected and added to the book, her 
object has still been ‘‘ not so much to draw attention to the 
actual road as to describe the antiquities and objects of 
interest which arrest the traveller's notice on his journey’ 
One road to her is much like another. She apparently 
accepts without question Mr. Belloc’s assumption that the 
Pilgrims’ Way ran on the south bank of the downs for the 
sake of the sun. But a similar road, the Icknield Way, 
consistently follows 2 northern slope throughout its length. 
Tn both cases the roads take the side on which the hills fier 


the most continuous slope and the longest guiding wall 
ahead. Mrs. Ady repeats as a possibility the absurd sup- 
position of antiquaries that Cornish tin was carried from 
Cornwall to the Kentish coast by land, instead of being 
shipped at St. Michael’s Bay. She has no opinion to offer 
on the crossing of the Medway, which Mr. Belloc treated 
with his usual grasp of the earth and conditions of travel. 
Mrs. Ady always hits the happy and expected mean in her 
two hundred pages about some of the famous birthplaces, 
graves, battle scenes, churches, mansions, ruins, towns, and 
solitudes between Winchester and Canterbury. She is 
always faithfully attended by Mr. Murray. 


“The British West Indies.” By Algernon E. Aspinall. London; 
Pitman. 1912. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Aspinall as Secretary to the West India Committee 
necessarily enjoys a favoured position for dealing with the 
history, resources, and progress of British possessions in the 
Caribbean Sea. This book is something more than an official 
compilation, closely packed though it is with facts and 
statistics. Myr. Aspinall is moved by the romance which is 
inseparable from West Indian history ; but what moves him 
even more is that, thanks to the statesmanship of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain and the Brussels Conventien, the West Indies 
are once more prospering. His account of the islands, of 
their scenery, their towns and their Government is interest- 
ing; but of the twenty-five chapters in the book, there are 
fix of real importance. Three deal with industries like 
sugar, rubber, timber, and cotton; one with the openings 
for settlers and investors, and two with the future of the 
West Indies as it will be affected by the Panama Canal and 
its relations with Canada. It is among the anomalies of an 
empire such as the British that in its councils, even in its 
periodic conferences, the West Indie have no voice. They have 
an aggregate population of over two millions, and they are 
less capable of making themselves heard than Newfoundland 
with its quarter of a million people. But in that the West 
Indies are no worse off than India with its three hundred 
millions. 


“The Stery of Garrard's; 1721-1911." London: Stanley Paul. 
1912. 5s, net. 

In any case the records of a firm of ‘‘ goldsmiths and 
jewellers to six sovereigns during three centuries’? must 
throw many sidelights on social history. This ‘‘ Story of 
Garrard’s”’ is, however, something more than an account 
of the transactions and development of a well-known business 
founded on the morrow of the South Sea Bubble. It is an 
entertaining, intimate, and well-written history of the Hay- 
market from the time that the thoroughfare really was a 
hay market. On the social, artistic, and commercial sides the 
Haymarket has equal claims to distinction; kings and 
queens, princes, peers, and plutocrats have been the patrons 
of Garrard’s ss of the opera-houses and the theatres in 
the Haymarket. The eighteenth century was a great time in 
Haymarket annals: the capture of Gibraltar, the victory of 
Blenheim, 2nd other great events abroad in 1704, the year in 
which the Queen’s Theatre was built, seem to have reflected 
themselves on the fortunes of the business and the diversions 
of the street. This book contains 2 large number of excellent 
and out-of-the-way pictures which really serve the purpose 
of illustrating the text. 


For this Week’s Books see page 218. 
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A NEW AND INTERESTING 
BOOK ON OLD LONDON. 


“THE HISTORY of 
GARRARD’S,” 


Crown Jewellers, 1721-1911, 


A narrative of the artistic achievements of the 
House of Garrard during many generations, with 
an interesting account of the two great thorough- 
fares which are associated with it: viz. the 
Haymarket and Albemarle Street, the history 
of which has never before been fully written. 


“THE HISTORY of 
GARRARD’S” 


is a superb volume, with nearly 40 Full-page Illustrations, and 
4 Photogravures. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
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SWEET & MAXWELL, Ltd., 


_ 8 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
LAW PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS. 


In 35 large Volumes. Price #2 28. net each, 
or £1 ibs. net each to Subscribers for the Set. 


The Commercial. Laws 
of the World 


, IN THEIR ORIGINAL LANGUAGES 
Accompanied by an English Translation. 


Consulting Editor—The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE SCRUTTON, 
General Editor—W. BOWSTEAD, Barrister-at-Law. 


THE VOLUMES cover the whole ground of Commercial Law, 
including alia:— 


CONTRACTS, 5 OF GOODS. 
AGENCY. NKING. 

PARTNERSHIPS. GUARA 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE, MARITIME, LAW. 


PROMISSORY NOTES. 


| MARINE INSURANCE. 
NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 


CARRIAGE BY LAND. 
AND IN- 


SOLV 
VOLS. 1 and 2 are NOW READY, 
containing— 

The Commercial Bills of Exchange, 


Bankruptcy, and Maritime Law of the 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC and URUGUAY, and 
COLOMBIA. 


The following volumes will be published during the 
next few months :— 


7&8. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
15-18. BRITISH DOMINIONS OVERSEAS. 
21. FRANCE. 
32. SPAIN. 


A Full Prospectus may be obtained from the Publishers. 


Just Published. 1,142 pages. Royal 8vo. Price £2 net. 
Buckram Binding, 2s. 6d. net extra. 


MACGILLIVRAY ON 
INSURANCE LAW 


Relating to all risks other than Marine, and including Life, 
Fire, Accident, Guarantee, Burglary, Third Party Risks, and 
Employers’ Liability. 


By E. J. MACGILLIVRAY, Barrister-at-Law. 


This book deals exhaustively with every branch of the Law of 
Insurance except Marine Insurance. Among the matters dealt 
with are the following :— 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. { PAYMENT INTO COURT. 
INSURABLE INTEREST AND ASSIGNMENT. 


ILLEGALITY. 
FORMATION OF THE CON. MORTGAGES. 
TRAC | SETTLED POLICIES. 


DU RATION OF THE RISK, | MAR WO) 
MISREPRESENTATION. | acre 
NON-DISCLOSURE. BANKRUPTCY. 


WARRANTIES. AIMS FOR PAYMEN 
FIRE INSURANCE CLAIMS. REPAYMENT PRE 
REINSYTATEMENT. | MIUM. 

DOUBLE INSU oe. | STAMP DUTIES. 
CONTRIBUTIO CONSTRUCTION OF CON. 
SUBROGATION DITIONS IN POLICIES. 
LIFE INSURANCE CLAIMS. CORESTIONS IN POLICIES. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 
THE JUSTICE’S HANDBOOK on the 


LAW OF EVIDENCE 


By W..C. MAUDE, Barrister-at-Law. 


This is an attempt to make a long and complicated subject short 
and simple. The plan adopted has been to state shortly the law on 
the points dealt with, and to give in each case, by way of illustration, 
an account of the principal decisions of the courts, adding extracts 
from the judgments of the judges so as to make the rationes decidendi 
clear. 


ow vent ly. 


SWEET & MAXWEL L,. Ltd., 3 w. Cc 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BroGRaPHY. 
The = of Admiral Lord Anson: THe Father of the British 
Navy 1697-1762 (Walter Vernon Anson). Murray. 7s. 6d, 
net. 
A Cosmopolitan Actor : David Garrick and his French Friendg 
(Frank A. Hedgecock). Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net. ‘| 


John Stuart (Robert Vansittart). Murray. 62. 

The Girlhood of Clara Schumann (Florence May). Arnold, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Life'and Letters of John Rickman (Orle Williams). 


Constable, 
* 10s. 6d. net. 
FIctTIon, 

Everybody’s Boy (Lindsay Bashford). Constable. 6s. 

A Transplanted American (Elise Lathrop); Anna Strelitz (Low 
Lathen). Long. 6s. net each. 

Views and Vagabonds (R. Macaulay). Murray. 6s, 

The Adjustment (Marguerite Bryant); Esther (Agnes §, 
Jacomb). Heinemann. 6s. net each. 

Heritage (Valencia Hawtrey). Constable. 6s. 

The Unbeliever (A Non-Catholic). Washbourne. 3s. 6d. ; 

The Woman-Hunter (Arabella Kenealy); Their Wedded Wife 
(Alice M. Diehl), Stanley Paul. 6s. net each. 

His First Offence (J. Storer Clouston) ; The Room in the Tower, 


and other Stories (E. F. Benson). ‘Mills and Boon. 6s. each, 
The Door Ajar and other Stories (Virginia Milward). Rider. 1g 
Hodder & Stoughton, 


The Gifted Name (Mrs. Fred Reynolds). 
6s. 


Wayward Feet (A. R. Goring-Thomas). Lane.  62.- 

The House of Windows (Isabel Ecclestone Mackay); The Body 
of his Desire (Mrs. Campbell Praed); The Heart of Life 
(Pierre De Coulevain). Cassell. 6s. net each. 

The Endless Journey (Netta Syrett). Chatto and Windus. 6, 

In the World of Bewilderment (John Travers) ; Twinkle (Arthur 
H. Holmes), 62. each. Duckworth. 

3f. 50c. 


La Louve (Maxime Formont). Paris: Lemerre. 


History AND ARCHZXOLOGY. 

The Development of the European Nations, 1870-1900 (J. Holland 
Rose). Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Early Norman Castles of the British Isles (Ellen S. Armi- 
tage), 15x. net; Tangier: England’s Lost Atlantic Outpost, 
1661-1684 (E. M. G. Routh). 12s, net. Murray. 

Two Years in the Forbidden City (Princess Dei Ling). _ Fisher 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 


Law. 
Copyright Law and the Copyright Act, 
Waterlow. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Magistrate’s General Practice (Charles Milner Atkinson). 
Stevens and Sons. 20s. 
National 
Waterlow. 


1911 (Henry Hurrell). 


The 


Insurance 
5s. net. 


Act, 1911 (J. A. Lovat-Fraser). 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 
The London Diocese Book, 1912 (Rev. Prebendary Glendinning 


Nash). S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. net. 

Debrett’s Heuse of Commons and the Judicial Bench, 1912. 
Dean. 7s. net. 

REPRINTS. . 

Notes from a Diary, 1851-1872 (Right Hon. Sir . Mount: 
stuart E. Grant Duff); The Lion Hunter of South Africa 
(Renalyn Gordon Cumming). Murray. 1s. net each. 

3etween the Acts (Henry W. Nevinson), 28. 6d. net; The Eng- 


lish Utilitarians (Leslie Stephen), 5s. net. Duckworth. 


THEOLOGY. 


Involution (Lord Ernest Hamilton). Mills & Boon. 7s. 6d. net. 


Unwin. 52, net. 


Reviews anp Macaztnes ror Fesrvary.—The Empire; 64:5 


The American Historical Review,  s.; Current Literature; 


25¢.; The North American Review, 1s. 


sometimes 
js much at 


Catholicism and the Modern Mind (Malcolm Quin). Arnold, 

Ts. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL. 

Scented Isles and Coral Gardens (C. D. Mackellar). Murray. 

15s. net. 
VERSE AND DRAMA. 

John o Dreams and other Songs (Lady Alix Egerton). 8. 
Catherine Press. ls. net. 

Three Comedies (Ludvig Holberg). Longmans, Green. 3s. 6d. 
net 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
At! Ti for Girls (Edited by C. E, Thomas). Sir 
Pitn 6d. net. 

ration "Na ‘tionality George W. Russell). Dublin: 
Maunsel. 1s. net. 

Comple Gardener, The (H. H. Thomas). Cassell. 10s., 6d. 
net 

Franciscan Essays (P batier). Aberdeen: The University 
Press. 

Key to Perfect H The (Arthur Hallam). * 8. Clement’s 
Press, net. 

Modern ba usiness Pri utice (Frank Walter Rafiety). Vol. I, The 
Gre n iblish: Co. 7s. 6d. net 

Oscar Wilde : A Critical Study (Arthur Ransome). Secker, 
72. 6d. net. P 

Tudor Drama, The + Tucker Brooke). Constable. 6s. net. 

White Wallet, The (Fi led. by Pamela Glenconner).., . Figher 
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BEST NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING: 


His Life and Work. 
By AMELIA HUTCHISON STIRLING, M.A. With a 
Preface by LorD HALDANE, and 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d, net. [/nland postage 5d. 
An important feature of the work is constituted by the letters—some by aga 
himself, others by such men as Carlyle and Emerson—which, sometimes entire a 
sometimes in extracts, are worked into the narrative in chronological order. There 
js much about Stirling's intercourse with Carlyle. 


GOETHE AND HIS WOMEN 


FRIENDS. 
By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD. With 76 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [Jnland postage 5d. 

It has been the author's object to set forth the facts about Goethe and the women 
beknew, rather than anyone's interpretation of the facts. Hardly any t man 
jnall literary history has been abused with such malignity as Goethe. fine every 
ifted man who governs his life in the consciousness of his worth, he had the 
ce of being selfishly egoistic; and small minds, having no standard 

by which to judge his egoism, are wont to call it by worse names than it deserves, 

Yet the truth is, as the author shews, that Goethe was an astonishingly moral man, 

judged by the standards of his time. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE INSECT 
wORLD. 
By J. H. FABRE. With 23 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
10s. 6d, net. [Jnland postage 5d. 
“ Anyone who is interested in the marvels of natural history should make a note 


ofthis book for immediate purchase. It is the renowned French scientist's own 
account of his work amongst insects, his observations and experiments.” —Observer. 


WIMBLEDON COMMON: Its Geo- 
ogy, Antiquities, and Natural History. 
By WALTER JOHNSON, F.G.S. With Maps and IIlustra- 
. tions. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, net. [/s/and postage 4d. 
In this volume, which embodies the results of observations extending over 
wenty years, an attempt is made to interest the student in the noblest of open 
gaces within the immediate neighbourhood of London. 


HIGH MOUNTAIN CLIMBING IN 
PERU AND BOLIVIA. A Search for the Apex 
of America. 
By ANNIE S. PECK. With 125 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 12s, 6d. net. [/nland postage 6d. 


A remarkable story of pe , and final triumphant achievement 


this story of four trips to South America in quest of the highest mountain in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


THE WONDERS OF THE COLO- 
RADO DESERT. 
By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES. With a Coloured Frontis- 
piece, 4 Maps, and about 300 ether Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [/nland postage 5d. 

A very interesting account of a strange region in Southern California, a place of 
fascination and surprises and vague mystery, and very little known to the world. 
The book gathers together the loose threads of twenty-five s of observations 
and experiences, and describes fully the rivers and mountains, the canyons 
springs, the life and history of the Colorado Desert. 


THE UNVARYING EAST: Modern 
Scenes and Ancient Scriptures. 
By the Rev. E. 4; HARDY, M.A. With 24 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [/nland postage 54. 
The best commentary on the Bible is the Bible itself, and the next best a long 
sojourn in Eastern countries such as the author of ‘‘ The Unvarying East ” hashad. 
Mr. Hardy has kept his eyes open for incidents in Eastern life which explain and 
one Scripture allusions, and in this book he has collected the results of his 
observation. 


CAUSERIES DE LA MARQUISE. 


By the MARQUISE DE SAN CARLOS DE PEDROSO. 
With 20 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, net. 
[/uland postage 4d. 
These ‘‘ talks,” addressed by the Marquise to her young friends at the old 
Chateau de Dieudonne, near Paris, will not only recall to ‘* Dieudonnées” many 
memories of their youth, but may also prove interesting and profitable to girls who 
at the end of their school career in England are spending some time in France. 


MEN OF NO LAND. 


By MILDRED McNEAL SWEENEY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
4s. 6d. net. [/nland postage 34. 

This. volume of poems, by an author new to England, displays considerable 

} wd in choice of subject, and an even greater variety in the development of each 


COWBOY SONGS. 
Edited by JOHN A. LOMAX. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s, net. 
[/nland postage 4d. 


This anthology, collected from all over the cowboy lands of North America, is 
remarkable above all by its quality of first-hand genuineness. 


EARTH AND HER CHILDREN. 


By HERBERT M. LIVENS. | Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
net. [Jnland postage 4d. 
. This ‘book consists of twenty-four short nature-stories blending science and 
'magination and following the months from January to December through two 
consecutive years. Every chapter concludes with an original poem, and the volume 
bb profasely illustrated, “The purpose of the book is to awaken in children a love of 
ure. 


On Sale at all Booksellers. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, r Adelphi Terrace; London: 


MACMILLAN'S NEW BOOKS 


RUINS OF DESERT CATHAY. 


Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central Asia and 
Westernmost China. By M. AUREL STEIN. With 
numerous Illustrations, Colour Plates, Panoramas, and 
Maps from Original Surveys. 2 vols. Royal Svo, 
42s. net. 

Daily News.—‘ As a record of travel alone it is a 
remarkable book, revealing the pertinacity, skill and resource 
of a seasoned traveller. . . His great journey will 
hold a high place in the history of Asiatic travel and 
exploration.” 


The True Temper of Empire 
with CoroHary Essays. 3; sir 
CHARLES BRUCE, G.C.M.G., late Governor of 
Mauritius, of the Windward Islands, &c. Author of 
‘‘ The Broad Stone of Empire.” 8vo. §s. net. 

South Africa.—‘* These essays are full of information 
and well worth reading.” 


National Insurance. 3; A. s. comyNns 
CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, Barristers-at- 
Law, and J. H. TAYLOR, M.A., M.B., Member of 
the Council of the British Medical Association. With 
a Preface by the Right Hon. D, LLOYD GEORGE, 
M.P. 8vo. 6s. net. 


A History of the British Con- 


stitution. By Rev. J. HOWARD B. 
MASTERMAN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s, NOVELS 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


Hieronymus Rides: Episodes in the Life 
of a Knight and Jester at the Court of Maximilian, 
King of the Romans. By ANNA COLEMAN LADD. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

Scotsman.—* Something of the fiery ¢/an, the rapid 
movement, the brilliant colouring, and the free play of the 
elemental passions which are characteristic of Maurice 
Hewlett’s romances is to be found in this remarkable story, 
which has qualities of its own that make it noteworthy, 
especially as a work coming from a woman's hand.” 


The Victories of Olivia and other 


Stories. By EVELYN SHARP, Author of 
**The Youngest Girl in the School,” &c. Extra 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


KING GEORGE 


included in the Library which he took 
with him to India a copy of 


BRIDGE 


By W. DALTON. 


“Saturday” Bridge takes its name 
from the “Saturday Review,” in. 
which its chapters first appeared, 
It is now in its Eleventh Thousand 
and may be had of all booksellers 
5s. net, or post free from the office 
of the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
1o King St., Covent Garden, 5s. 4d. 
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1912 EDITION NOW READY. 


DEBRETT’S 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


and the 


JUDICIAL BENCH. 


Illustrated with Armorial Bearings. 


A complete Parliamentary Guide with detailed Bio- 
graphies, revised by the M.P.’s and Judges themselves, 
Christian and Surnames of successful and unsuccessful 
Candidates, and full Polling Statistics of the last two 
General Elections, checked by the Returning Officers. 
An Abridged Peerage List of Privy Council, Explana- 
tions of Technical Parliamentary Expressions and 
Usage, and Biographies of Judges of High and County 
Courts, Recorders, Colonial Judges, &c. 


560 pp., Cloth Gilt, 7s. 6d.. net ; Half Calf, 10s. 6d. net. 


London: DEAN & SON, LTD., 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


WAR MEDALS AND COINS. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, Febru 21, and setowing, Day, at 1 o'c 
recisely, the Collection of NAVAL AND MILITARY {EDALS AND 
ECORATIONS, &c., the Property of Mr. ALDERMAN GILLETT, of Hull- 
other small Properties of War Medals, Coins, and Commemorative . Medals 
including, amongst other rare items, Officer's Gold Medal for the capture of 
Seringapatam, 1799 ; Naval General Service Medals, with single bars, for “Gut of 
Gibraltar, rath July, 180r,” and “Onyx, ast Jany., 1809"; Military General 
Service Medals, with ten bars (one an officer's); Canada, single bar for “Red 
er a 1870"; H.E.I.C. Long Service and Good Conduct Medal, &c.; Coin 
inets. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


OIL PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS, 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, Februai 23, at 1 o'clock precisely, OF 
PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, AND FRAMED ENGRAVINGS, including manj 
forming part of the Townshend Heirlooms, removed from Raynham Hall, Fakenham, 
and sold with the approbation of Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady; also Oil Painti 
Water-colour Drawings and Engravings, from the Collection of Mrs. Coltart, 
Woodleigh, Birkenhead, including Paintings and Water-colour Sketches 
De Wint, George Barrett, W. Mulready, R.A., Erskine Nicol, A.R.A., and others; 
also Mezzotint Engravings by J. R. Smith, after Sir d: Reynolds ; and other 
Properties, including Oil Paintings by J. Van Goyen, N. Poussin, C. de 

. M. W. Turner, and others ; and an interesting and characteristic Flower-Piece 
y Fantin-Latour ; also Drawings and Sketches by Sir J. Millais, R.A., J. Constable, 
R.A., D. Cox, and others ; Drawings by and attributed to Rembrandt, L. Cranach, 
P. P. Rubens, Sir A. Vandyck, and other Old Masters; and Framed Engra 
by well-known Engravers, after F. Bartolozzi, G. Morland, Sir J. Re 

uffman, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


No. 720 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 
Consists or SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 
METEOROLOGY AND TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, 
Witx A SUPPLEMENT oF works on 


AIRMANSHIP. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & COQO,, 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 


140 STRAND, W.C., & 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. Codes: Unicode and A,B,C, 
Telephones : (Strand) Central 1515. (Piccadilly) Mayfair 3601. 


Che Sorrows of Ireland. 


By “PAT.” 1s. net. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO 
1o King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


| 
| 


| 


THE HISTORY 
FREEMASONRY. 


By ROBERT F. GOULD. 


In Three volumes, practically new, 218, ‘* FREEMASONRY,” 


clo Saturday Review, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


RAND MINES, 


LIMITED. 


ABRIDGED TABULATED SUMMARY. 


| | 
GELDENHUIS FERREIRA Crown Durran | NewMopper- 
Deer, | Deep, EEP, Mines, Rooperoort | FONTEIN 
IMITED, LimitTep. Lim!Tep. Dezr, Lrp. G.M.Co.,Ltp. 
Financial QUARTER ENDING 31st Dec. 31st Dec. gist Dec. rgtr | 31st Dec. rorr Dec. | gist Dec. gust Dec. 
Work— | 
No. of feet driven, sunk and | } } 
risen, exclusive of Stopes.. | 3,410 ° 2,253 16,806 5,383 | 6,548 35497 
TOPING — 
Tonnage Stoped, including | 
mint Ore from development faces | 214,049 | 227,635 | 109,902 | 492,408 82,848 176,189 86,570 
ng. | { 
from Mine | men 6,189 86 
tons, 214,049 | 227,635 109,902 492,408 2,04 
Ore milled (tons) 186, 400 189,30 424,200 69,980 156,200 116,730 
niding. 
186,936! 189,920 92,520 423,560 69,335 155,496 117,490 
uction. } 
= big Ton Milled . 
wts. fine).. oe 6.71 10.44 8.23 | 79 7.2 7-41 
Cost .. a 163,529 0 214,159 0 0 99,895 0 o 406,941 0 79,829 © © | 135,856 0 o | 8 
Cost per Ton Milled o17 6 2 8 I20 o119 2 I 9 | 5 | 
venue, | 
Value of Gold produced .. 262,655 0 o 261,082 a o 199,40 © 73%330 | 99,559 238,693 0 181,269 
eo 8 2 2977 310 6 | I 5 110 7 rir t 
rkin | 
Amount | 995325 0 46,522 0 0 | 99,505 0 325,388 0 | 19,730 0 © 102,837 0 | 49,840 © 
o10 4 z 3120 | oI 4 | ° 8 o13 2 | o 8 6 
enue er | 
urees, | 
bit .. ee ee 1,651 0 © 633 o 333 = 
* 4,495 0 %1,200 0 0 *3.960 0 *1,462 0 0 
| 3,797 ° 9:123 0 0 32036, © ° 1319, ° 4,372 0 © 
Oz. go! 127 1,5 4,824 au 10,629 
5,822 oo 7,395 2,012 0 $116,082 0 o | 5,735 9 135.558 0 17,696 
Payable to Shareboiders | 
on booksasat.. 30th Dec. 30th ~ | Dec. r911 30th 30th 
ate per cent. 20 % 12 | 55 % 5 12 
Tota) amount of distribution 140,000 0 0 | 73,219 © oO = 517,058 0 oO 22,000 0 0 175,000 © oO - 


® Including Accumulations. + Exclusive of the proportion of an annuity payable to the Goverment in respect of Mining rights ac yuired under certain claims. 
223 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


A prospectus is being issued which states amongst other things that :—A copy of this Prospectus has been filed for Registration with the 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, as required by section 80 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 


The Subscription List will be opened on Monday, the 19th day of February, 1912, and will be closed 
on or before Wednesday, the 21st day of February, 1912. . 


THE CANADIAN FINANCE AND LAND COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1903). 


CAPITAL - - ®200,000. 


DIVIDED INTO 


180,000 6% CUMULATIVE PARTICIPATING PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH, 


and 20,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


THE PARTICIPATING PREFERENCE SHARES are preferential both as to capital and a cumulative dividend of 6% per annum on their 
id up Capital, and IN ADDITION TO THE DIVIDEND OF 6%, WILL, after a similar rate of dividend has been paid on the Ordinary 
hares in any year, BE FURTHER ENTITLED TO TWO-THIRDS OF THE REMAINING PROFITS which it may be determined to 

distribute in each year. 


ISSUE OF 100,000 6°: CUMULATIVE PARTICIPATING PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH 


which are now offered for subscription at par. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS :—1s. per Share on ee 7s. 6d. per Share One month after All: tment. 
on Allotment. 7s. 6d. 4, Two months after Allotment. 


17 February, 1912 


Directors. 


WALTER PERCIVAL WETIHIIERED, 41 Russell Road, London, W., 
Director, T, Wethered & Sons, Ltd. (Chairman). ; 


‘The LORD GARIOCH, The Warren, Southstoke, Reading, Berkshire. 
The LORD WILLOUGIIBY pe BROKE, Woodley House, Kineton, 


Warwickshire. 


WILLIAM GOFF, 79} Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., Director, 
Anglo-Canadian Timber (B.C.) Co., Ltd. 


FRANCIS HILL-COLE, 6 Hanover Terrace, Kensington, London, 
W., Merchant. 


JOHN HOWARD, 574 Pall Mall, London, S.W., Agent-General for 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 


THOMAS GUNDRY MILLS, Torfrey, Par Station, Cornwall, 
Gentleman. 


Bankers. 


ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & Co., 15 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Messrs. HOARE, 37 Fleet Steeet, London, E.C. 
The BANK of SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Glasgow, London and 


Branches, 


UNION BANK of CANADA, 51 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., 
and Canadian Branches. 


Solicitors. 


To the Company—EDWARD S. M. PEROWNE, 
10 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 
In Scotland—DALGLEISH, DOBBIE & CO., 
26 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 
To the Vendors—SLARK, EDWARDS & COBBAN, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Brokers. 
TRITTON, LABOUCHERE & CARO, 

61 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
HILLMAN & WOODCOCK, 45 Nicholas Street, Bristol. 
HENRY AYLMER, 48 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 
Auditors. 

JACKSON, PIXLEY, BROWNING, HUSEY & CO., 
58 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 
Consulting Expert and Valuator. 


ARTHUR CAIRN-HODGE, F.R.G.S., A.M.I.C.E., M.I.M.M., 
Salisbury House, London, E.C, 


Secretary (fro ‘em.). 
EUGENE F. DOUTRE. 
Offices. 


Registered Cffice—Cross Keys House, 56 Mcorgate St., London, E.C. 
Canadian Offce—McKinnon Building, Toronto, Canada. 
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Mr. B. WENTWORTH VERNON, J.P., Chairman of the Ceylon 
Consolidated Rubber Estates, Ltd., says :—‘* Mr. William Wicherley, 
F.R.H.S., is one of the best-known authorities in the rubber world, 
1 do not think that anybody living is a greater authority on rubber 
than he is. He has lately written a most interesting little book called 
‘The Whole Art of Rubber Growing, and I strongly recommend it 
to all the shareholders, for they will find it very instructive and 
pleasant reading.” 


THE 


WHOLE-ART OF RUBBER-GROWING 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 
“Now Ready. 5s. net. 


Mr. Wicherléy'is a ‘practical’ planter, and his book is the result of 
wide experience in various fands. e book is filly illustrated, and 
is written in a way which makes it as’ great a’ pleasure to read as 
its hints are valuable. . Its priqcipal contents are :— 


TREES THAT COUNT: Hevea Braziliensis, 
Manihot Glaziovii, 
The New Manihots, 
The Ficus, 
Funtumia Elastica, 
and others. 


INTERPLANTING, TAPPING SYSTEMS, COST OF 
PLANTING, HABITS OF TREES, &c., &c. 


WITH A SPECIAL CHAPTER ON THE SOYA BEAN. 


Copies may be ordered through any Bookselter, or direct from 
the office (5s. 4d. post free.) 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 
STOCK EXCHANGE v. MINCING LANE. © 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF REMBIA. 
INTERVIEW WITH Mr. A. STAINES MANDERS. 
TEA MACHINERY. 
THE WORLD OF FIBRE. 
REPORTS, DIVIDENDS, &c. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


“Saturday” 
Auction Bridge. 


By HELLESPONT. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain tempera- 
ments more strongly than ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
set forth in the simplest way by Hellespont. 


3s. 6d. net, or post free 3s. 9d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


10 KING STREET COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY, 


CONTINUED PROGRESS. 


Simm ALexanpex Henperson (Chairman of Directors) presided at’ the half. 
yearly meeting of the Great Central Railway Company, held in Map. 
chester. 

In moving the adoption of the xeport and accounts, the Chairman 
reviewed the work of the past half-year, the result of whieh, he eaig 
after providing for Debenture and other interest charges and Placing 
£10,000 to the eredit of the steamship insurance account, sufficed to pay 
the interest upon a.l Preference down to and including the Four per Cent 
Preference stock, 1891, and 4 per cent. for the whole year on the Five 
per Cent. Preference stock, 184, leaving a balance of £10,048 to be carrieg 
forward. He said the statement the directozs were able to place ‘before the 
shareholders showed a continuance of the progress they were able to 
report twelve months ago, though the labour troubles of August last haq 
considerably interfered with their paceenger traffic. Merchandise anq 
minerals showe] 1 marked increase, the latter being 395,426 tons over the 
previous year. This was due to some extent to the great activity of trade 
and also to come extent during the last month or two of the half-year to 
the domestic demands of those anxious to provide against the possibilities 
of a miners’ strike. Wages in departments were mainly responsible 
for increased expenses. This was the first oc’ision, proceeded the Chai. 
man, upon which the earnings of the Company had sufficed to make an 
dictribution upon Tie 1849 Preference stock. Speaking of the future, the 
Chairman said their trade reports from every centre were satisfactory, ang 
from aH they had promives of considerable additional traffic. If no ¢oaj 
Wg occurred, he quite anticipated that this time next year he would be 


» to report an increase in the gross traffic larzer than in any previong 
period of the Compny's history. 
Mr. W. P. Vicears (Deputy-Chairman) seconded the propesition, , 
Sir George Doughty. M.P., offered a vigorous criticism of the manner 
in which, he said, the Company had neglected the Grimsby fish traffie, 
The Chairman ecsured Sir George Doughty that the directors fuly 
sympathised with him, but said it was all a question of money. If the 


shareho'ders gave the directors £5,000,000, he believed he could lay it ont 
today to advantage, but they were not likely to do that, and so progress 
muet be made in accordance with the means at command. 

The dividend resolutions were adopted. 


MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


Business Knowledge pays big dividends to all who are connected in 
any way whatever with business. The Investor—The Stockbroker— 
The Company Promoter—The Lawyer — Accountant —-Secretary— 
Marager—Chief Clerk—Junior Clerk—can learn from MODE 
BUSINESS PRACTICE vital facts which will enable him to increase 
his profits or his earning power to a truly remarkable extent. 


AUTHORITATIVE ADVICE ONLY. 


A Book which is to deal with Business usefully and practically must 
be authoritative. A practical man will not follow outside advice unless 
it comes from ‘‘a man who knows what he is talking about.” Ev 
subscriber to MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE will have the 
benefit of advice from the following CELEBRATED BUSINESS 
MEN: 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD NUNBURNHOLME 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD FURNESS 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDGAR SPEYER 

SIR THOMAS J. LIPTON, BART. 

SIR ROBERT W. PERKS 

WALTER MARTIN 

MESSRS. W. & A. GILBEY 

SIR THOMAS PINK 

JOHN LAWRIE 

A. W. GAMAGE 

SIR THOMAS BROOKE-HITCHINGS 

THOMAS J. BARRATT, D.L. 

L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY, M.P. 

MAX RITTENBERG 


NO BRANCH OR BUSINESS FORGOTTEN. 


There is nothing the Business Man ought or might wish to know con- 
cerning business that is not covered by this comprehensive book. 


MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE teaches How to Buy a 
Business— How to Run a Business—How to Advertise—How to Deal 
with Income Tax—How to Keep Account Books—How to Conduct 
Correspondence—How to Estimate Costs—How to File Corre- 
spondence —Business Data, Quotations, etc.—How to Ship Goods— 
How to Appoint an Agent—How to Constitute a Partnership— How 
to Form a Limited Liability Company—How to Insure—How to Deal 
with Business Disputes—How to Read the Money Article—How to 
Understand the Stock Lists—How to Deal with your Banker—How 
to Organise a Mail Order Department—How to Organise a Dispatch 
Department — How to Avoid Legal Disputes — How to Treat 
Employees—How to Prepare Card Indexes—How to Sell Goods. 

THE CHEAPEST BOOK OF ITS KIND. Not only is 
MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE the most up-to-date and 
authoritative book on business, it is also the cheapest. The work will 
be completed in eight volumes at 7s. 6d. net per volume. You can 


ensure receipt of all these profit bringing volumes, as they come from _ 


the press, by filling up the attached order form NOW ! 


To the Gresham Publishing Company, 

34-5 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please send me a complete copy of ‘‘MODERN BUSINESS 
PRACTICE” in eight volumes, at 7s. 6d. net per volume, 
delivering the first volume now, and one volume every two 
months until completion. 


Address 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


The Holy Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Macxatt, 
Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Ilsalah—La ti Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Reveiation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. First Series. 

Eesays in Criticism. Second Series. 

American Discourses. 

Letters, 1848-—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Rossi. 
2 vo 

A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. 
Austen Leicu. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and its of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AusTEN. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. ; 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Epwarp FitzGera.p. 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


PoLLaRD. 2 vols. 


Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 


Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. | Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anseim. | Bacon. | Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1333—1845. 

The: Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 

Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


life and Letters of Dean Churoh. Edited by his 
Daughter, Mary C. Cutrcn. 

Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 
Edited by the late Sir Leste and Sir FrepERIck 


Third Edition. In 2 vols. 
Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Joun Mor.ey. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. | Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. Atpis 


WRIGHT. 2 vols. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricurt. 


More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 


WRIGHT. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 


Introductions, by T. Bartey SaAuNDERs. 
®,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton ly: 


Thomas Cray’s Collected Works In Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Gossg. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Piato. 


R. Green’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of Engiand. 2 vols. 
The Conquest of England. 2 vols. 
Stray Studies from and italy. 
Oxford Studies. 
Historical Studies. 
Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Broruers. 
The Choloe of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Freperic HARRISON. 


The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 


* By Freperic Harrison. 
Earthwork Out of T ig Impressions and 
of Maurice Hewett, Fhe Forest Lovers.” Third 
ition, re 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols.’ 

Kkiterary Essays. 

Theological Essays. 

Besays on Some of the Modern ‘Guides of ‘Engtteh 
« Thought in Matters of Faith. 

Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers 


2 V0) 
Aspects of Religious B Scientific Tho Edited 

his Niece, M. Rosco: “en 
Brief Literary Criticiem. Edited by his Niece, Evizasetu M. Roscoe. 


Poems of Thomas Hood. ‘Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon Aincer. In 2 vois. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley's Collected Works. 12 vols. 
Method and Results. | Darwiniana. , 
Science and Education. 
Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
an’s Place in Nature, and ot nthropological Essays. 
Discourses: toal’and nd Geological. 
Evolution and 
Life and Sanere. 3 vols. 


Frenoh Poets and Tg By Henry Jags. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. ‘ 


Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the: 


Philoso hical of Edinburgh, with Papers 
* ond in Greece.” By Sir face, 
LL.D. ition. 


Lottere of John Keats to hie Family and Friends. 


Sir Sipngy Corvin. 


Epio io and Romance. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 
Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 11 vols. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. . Yeast. 1 vol. 

Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 

Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 

Charlies Lamb’s Collected Works. with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Aincer, M.A. 

The Essays of Elia. 

Poems, Piays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester's School, and other Writings. 

Tales By Cuartes and Mary Lams. 

The i Charies Lamb, Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. a 


Life of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon AincER, 
Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroor, 


D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 
The Poetical of John Milton, Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 14 vols. 


Voltaire. : vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopadists. ¢ vols. 

On Compromise. ivol.. Miscelianies. 3 vols. 

Burke. : vol. Studies in Literature. : vol. 


Oliver Cromwell. 
The Life of Richard Cobden. 2 vols. 


Solence and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. Mvers, M.A, 
Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Reoords of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


Anne THACKERAY myson, 


Works by Sir Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


The Expansion of “Two Courses of 
Ecce Ho ‘Natural Religion. 


Introduction to Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


Shakespeare. By Wa rer RALEziGH. 


_The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 


and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, 
tops, 2s. each. 
Works by James Smetham. 2 vols. 
With an Memoir. Edited by Saran SmetHam and 
Davigs. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Witt1am oes 


The Works of Alfred, Lord Annotated 


by the Author. Edited by HALLAM, Load asa gvols, (Sold separatey), 


on 
ol. I. Poem 1 Vol. Il. Poems. 
Ill. Enoch Arden: in Me 


Vol. IV. The Princess: Maud. . 

Vol. V. ‘laylis of the King. 

Vol. VI. Ballads and other Poems. 
Vol. VII. Demeter and other Poems. 
Vol. VIII. Queen Mary and Maroild. 
Vol. IX. Becket and other Piays. — 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 


The Works of Wordsworth. Edited 
Kuicut. In ‘to vols. Each volume contains a Portrait Vignette etched 
by H. Mangsse, 

Poetical Works. 38 vols 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 


cloth, 1s. each ; roan, gilt 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON 
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THE WORKS OF BERNARD SHAW. 


“For brilliancy of dialectic, unexpectedness of humour, trenchancy of 
wit, he has few compeers. He has been a worker in many fields: 


novelist, dramatie and musical critic, political orator, journalist, and 
dramatist; and his work no student of contemporary thought can ignore.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


JOHN BULL’S OTHER ISLAND 


With a New Preface by the Author and the Original 


“PREFACE FOR POLITICIANS.” 
THE AUTHOR'S VIEWS ON 


HOME RULE FOR IRELAND 


SHOULD BE READ BY EVERYONE. 


THE TWO LATEST VOLUMES. 
The Doctor’s Dilemma, Getting Married, and the Showing up 


of Blanco Posnet. With a Preface by the Author upon the subjects of the Medical Profession, 
Marriage, and the Dramatic Censorship. 1 volume. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Sanity of Art, is. net, paper; 1s. 6d. net, cloth. 


PLAYS. 


Plays (Pleasant). With a Preface. 6s. 


Arms and the Man. Candida. 
The Man of Destiny. You Never Can Tell. 


Plays (U npleasant). With a Portrait of the 
Author by FREDERICK H. EVANS, and a Preface. 6s. 
Widowers’ Houses. The Philanderer. 

Mrs, Warren's Profession. 


Three Plays for furitane. With a Preface 
and Two Illustrations. 6s. 
The Devil's Disciple. Czsar and Cleopatra. 
Captain Brassbound's Conversion. 


Man and Superman: a Comedy and a 
Philosophy. With Epistle Dedicatory to ARTHUR BINGHAM 
WALKLEY. 6s. 

Man and Superman. 

Handbook, 


The Revolutionist. 
Maxims for Revolutionists. 


John Bull's other Island and Major 
Barbara. 6s. 


John Bull's other Isiand. 
Her Husband, 


How he Lied to 
Major Barbara. 


Press Cuttings. Paper, is. net. 


NOVELS. 


|The Irrational Knot. 6s. 
_Cashel Byron’s Profession. 6s. 


CRITICISM. 


The Perfect Wagnerite. 3s. 6d. net. 


Dramatic Opinions and Essays. Selected 
and with Preface by JAMES HUNEKER. 2 vols. tos. 6d. 
net. 


PLAYS :: Separate Editions. 


Cloth, 2s. net; paper, Is. 6d. net. 


‘Widowers’ Houses. 

The Philanderer. 

Mrs. Warren’s Profession. 

Arms and the Man. 

| Candida. 

Man of Destiny. 

You Never Can Tell. 

The Devil’s Disciple. 

Czesar and Cleopatra. : 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. 
John Bull’s Other Island. 

Major Barbara. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Admirable Bashville; and How: 
he Lied to Her Husband. - 


A full detailed prospectus sent post free on application to— 


CONSTABLE & — Ltd. London: 10 Orange St., W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors & Co New-str 
by 7 Ds, § New: street Square 


the Parish of St. Paul, in the County 
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